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“Better Sir il Ope fe Wilde ant ane 
omas, 7 ‘ . Bart 
Ph. D., nt FEVERS, Oe ts eet en ee  maetees sod Or. HO. Bartiatt, 
malignant ERS, but it is in in to H MAN HEALTH, and every means should be taken t 
wnat. E MOST DANGEROU R GAS IS INODOROUS. 


“THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 
GAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES. EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 
Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 
46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, €E.C. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 





















, eee ee ESTABLISHED 1835. 
; _ CONTAIN ARE 
p PURELY 
MERCURY. 5 VEGETABLE, 
0 DONTO 7 Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- ‘ 
whitens the teeth, pre-% v 
e perties, have gained an almost universal reputation, Numbers are 
bade an gives a pleasing fragrance # penne pearhae testimony to their t value in Disedses of the 


Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and. Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials ‘published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper iawn bes ng neglected might be avoided and much sufferin 
pve = “* Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 

ore FTy YEARS they have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, i cnnde have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving SEA SickKNEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brtiovs CompLamrs. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 744., 1s, 14d. 
and 2s, 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, ndon, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Abroad. 


0 preserves‘ 
and beantifies the hair, and can be alsoc 
hui in a golden colour. ‘Sizes 3/6; a-+ 106. =f 





i OR is « most cooling, 4 
healing, and refreshing wash for the face, & 
3 hands, and arms. > 


sEUKONIA : is a beautifully pure 
and. fragrant 
< 3 tints; white, rose my = "6 a rhea, 3. 

Ask Chemists for Rowlands’ art icles, of & 
¥ 9, eoanietel chet London. =I 
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DR. SMITH’S : ; 


TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE PAGE WOODCOLK $ 
UONVSHIDS, FOUR THOUSAND TSSTIMOMIA WIND PILLS 








for ee th Blood from all f 2 medi in et n Ski Dise 

Old Sores, ge Pimples, Swellings, ' easton: in Throat, GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

aur Re —- = eset Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
estores Healt! 

ONE 11s. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will ener vid = — “ neg ghana 
prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of the Invalid, who or the cure o ESS. 
may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Sold i in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 11s. each. Nots.— The rrs. Bottle * GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
eo much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one cs. Bottle is from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
sufficien Sure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had BOWELS, or LIVER. % 
Direct From THe Laporatory, by sending the amount in Stamps They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 14d., 
or Postal Order. as. od, and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur. enclose 


14, 33,08 54 re, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of pust. 


H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Agents.—Barciay & Son, 95, Farringdon Street, London, W.C., 
and all lesale Tiseoes. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


[BLOOD MIXTURE. 


| KEATINGS 


Advertiseménts should be sent to LILE & FAWOETT, Advertising Agents, Ludgate Circus, London, E.O. 





COUCH 
. LOZENGES. 


“absolutely the best Jnown remedy ever” 








COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS | SHE GREAT BLOOD PURLIER AND RESTORED 


cause arising. For pono rei Sores of ‘Kinds, Skin and Blood 


Diseases, its effects are 
6% HOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by t! the Proprietor, 
The Lizcoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
LINCOLN. 












Strongly recommended by the most 
' eminent tind 
TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9, 


eA ENT TN 
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Tae GReaTest Bressinc THE HoMAN Minp cAN CONCEIVE. 
ph fora AND Nose PXAMPLE |! 


* REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by members. 

of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of the people—he 
remarked that if all the owners of cottages in the Empire exercised the same sanitary care 
that had been exercised in the cottages on Her Majesty’s private estates, the general sickness. 
and death-rate would be reduced one-third; in other words, it would be as if on every third 


year there were a jubilee, AND NO SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS”!!! 


An Address by Dr. B. W. Ricuarvson, F.R.S., &c., &c., at the Ladies’ Sanitary A fati 


HOUSE SANITATION. 


Dr. Playfair, after carefully considering 
| the question, is of opinion that the total 
pecuniary loss inflicted on the County of 
Lancashire from preventable Disease, Sick- 
ness,and Death, amounts to not Jess than 
7FIVE MILLIONS STERLING 
i ANNUALLY. But this is only physical 
and pecuniary loss, THE MORAL 
LOSS IS INFINITELY GREATER. 


1 — Smiles. 


TYPHOID & DIPHTHERIA 
BLOOD POISONS, 
HOUSE SANITATION. 


It is no exaggeration to state that not one-quarter 
fF) of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, rich or 
j] poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects 
with respect to drainage, &c., &c. ........... .... These 
original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health 
and energy to the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years working insidiously, but with 
deadly effect......... It is painful to know that, after all 
that has been done of late years in the way of sanitary 
improvements, persons still die almost daily, 

POISONED by the DRAINS 
that should save life and not destroy it. 
SANITARY CONGRESS, Seft., 1882. 
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For the means of Prevention, and for 
Preserving Health by natural means, see @ 
Z : es _ = ——=# Large Illustrated Sheet wrapped with each 

ay 2 eee ee | bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 





, <S—=— 
GUPDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE— 
7 Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
} is eet, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot;over-state its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
rom disease. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—‘ After suffering for nearly two and a-halt years from severe"headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended to try 
your FRUIT SALT. Before [ had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my.usual health ; 
others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours truly, Rosert Humpuxeys, Post Office, Barrasferd, 


SUCCESS IN LIFE.—‘“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are 
_ immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
iafiinge upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” ADAMS. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each} Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, $.E., BY J. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 
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PURE SILK 
CHINA SILK 


. . INDIAN SILK lib q 


FANCY BROCADED. 








ANDERERCHIEFS. 


SPLENDID PRESENTS !) 





ESSRS. J. HENRY & CO., encourdged *by the enotmous 
‘ demand for their goods, have made large contracts for cash 
purchases with the chief manufacturers for a 


DIRECT SUPPLY 


of China, Indian, and Lyons Silk Handkerohiefs, which they are now 
prepared to offer at incredibly low prices. , 
_ Public Opinion, in siving an unsolicited Press notice of aur, goods 
in their issue, says: “ Me 
now selling-at almost incenceivably low prices.” 

With a view to meet the demands of all classes of purchasers, the 
Handkerchiefs are sent out in the following order :— 


PURE SILKS. 


The Newmarket Silk Handkerchief, in three shades, bordered 

—white.or coloured spots, light and dark blue, red, sujtable for a 
lady’s breast pocket. Size, 16 inches square, two for 1s. 3d., or 16 
stamps ; six for 3s. 6d., or 44 stamps. 
- The Aisthetic China‘ Silk, Handkerchief, gize 16 inckes;. white 
and in various shades—strawberry, buttercup, electric blue, coral, 
orange, térra-cotta. ‘All the rage at the West-end/ ‘1s. each} or 13 
stamps ; six, for 5s., or 66 stamps. Larger size, 19} byjr§}, price 1s. 3d., 
or 16 stamps 3, Six for 7s., or 88 stamps. 

The Broche, size 18 inches, suitable for the neck, or’ for “making 
up into ladies’ caps for evening wear, beautifully embossed, ‘white 
with coloured borders, or any coloured ground, with ‘small ‘tight 
Satin flowers on the same. ° rs.’6d:, or'19 stamps‘y {x for-8s., or 100 
stamps. Superior best quality, in pure white only, 26 inches.square, 
handsomely figured, suitable for lady or gentleman as a muffler for the 
pocket, 3s. 6d. each ; three for gs. 6d. ; six for 18s. 

The Indian Silk Pocket or Neck Handkerchief, 24 inches 
square, in pure white, or with coloured borders, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; 


six for 10s. 6d. 

The French: Silk Handkerchief, beautifully embossed with 
satin flowers, pure white, size 28 inches, or in almost any colour, 25 
inches, price 2s. 6d., or 32 stamps ; three for 7s., or 84 stamps ; six for 
13s. 6d. Same qualityin white, eg icles, 2s. each, or,25 stamps; six 
for ros. 6d. Ditto, ditto, in white, 30 inches, 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps; six 
for 8s., or 100 stamps. ; 

The English, hand-woven, twilled Silk Handkerchief. Very 
fine quality, all white or in‘a varlety of shades, 26 inches square, 3s. 
each ; three for 8s.'; ‘six for 15s. ‘Sime! quality, all colours, size ~ 
‘inches, 2s.-3d. each;or 23 stamps ; six: for 12s, 6d. Ditto ditto, a! 
colours, size, 18 inches, 1§. 9d. each, pr 23;stamps ; six, for gs. 6d. 

‘ st Ws ey? ; RP Be. Thess 
AX Orders mnust.bg sent within, twenty-one days. 

| P,O.0. made payable at theG.P.O., te 

* 


ssrs. Henry and Co.'s handkerchiefs are 


MESSRS. HENRY & CO. having éntéred into negotiations for 
further supplies of their silk-finished 'brocaded :Hapdkeychiefs, are 
enabled to lower their former prices,,so that in future the 27-inch 
white or the 224inch coloured. light-and dark blue and schrfet brocaded 


--}, Handkerchiefs will be sold at therone price, viz., 1s, eathJor 13 stamp; 
” 28. rod. for 3, or 36 stamps; 5s. for, 6, or 66 stamps ; + : x 


,Od. per dozen, 
or 123 stamps. “1 ; 
No one need be afraid to send for a sample, as !morfty” will be ré- 
tyrned if the goods are sent back unsoiled on receipt. 
The brocaded designs are exquisite, reproducing the beauties ot 
ferns, flowers, birds, &c. 
In addition to our rs. Handkerchiefs, we have a superior blue or red 
bordered, or all-coloured Handkerchief, 27 inches square, or all white, 





30 inches oe for a muffler. Prices of this superior 
quality Handkerchief, post free, ts. 3d., or 16 stamps ; three for 3s. 6d., 
or 45 stamps; six for 6s. 6d., or 82 stamps; twelve for 12s., or 150 
stamps. 

_ The ———— = be a = in pure white or in the follow- 
ing colours :—Pink, Fawn, ver Grey, Black, Salmon 
ri Crimson, Ecru, Cream, Dark Blue, Pale Blue, 


We are also offering superb Ladies’ Shawls, size 32 inches square, 
one Of the most beautiful of our brocaded articles, fringed all round, 
| Very suitable for presents, Colours—Fawn Brown, Old Gold, Silver 
Grey, and Lavender. 1s, 6d. each, six for 8s., or 100 stamps. 


SEE SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 
“The Rectory, Upton, St. Leonard's, Gloucester. 

“€ Sirs,—I am thoroughly well pleased with the Handkerchiefs sent, 
as are also several to whom I have shown them, and I am commis- 
sioned to get ten more to please others who have seen those sent. 

“Yours truly, G. CLAPHAM.” 





Coupon as below must be enclosed, or name of Magazine given, 





| “GOLDEN HOURS” COUPON. 

We guarantee to send any of the above Handkerchiefs 
on receipt of P.O.O. Money to be returned if goods fail 
to meet with approval, and are returned unsoiled. 

J. HENRY & CO. 


\ <d. HENRY & CO., THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY, LONDON, X. 





5 Od. HEARTHRUCS. 3s. 94. 


4 1,500 RUGS SOLD IN TWO MONTHS. 


MESES: MALL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will forward free to every reader of this Magazine (sub- 
ject to conditions named below) a large and beautifully designed 


HEARTHRUG, 


1 Rug, carriage paid, 3s. 9d.;'2 ditto, 7s.;.3 ditto, ros. 
If stamps, 3d. extra’ with each order. : 


* Size 72 inches by 36"inches: ‘FheséRugs are made-in five colours, 
which, being artistically blended, will suit any coloured carpet or 
suite. At the present time, when so‘much is being done to spread the 
taste for all that is elegant and refined, Messrs. Hatt ¢ Co. are 
encouraged to think that their efforts in this direction will be duly 

preciated. The Rug will be sent carriage free to any part of the 

nited Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. for 35. od., or-48 stamps. 
ts ordering. it will be desirable to write name and .address very 


giainly, and to enclose the application form found below. 


“GOLDEN HOURS” ORDER FQRM, . 
On receipt of this form, accompanied by a P.Q.O. for 
38. gd. (or 48 stamps), we agree to forward, carriage free, 
a large and exquisitély designed HEARTHRUG, 72 
inches by 36 inches.>4Signed) G. H. HALL & CO. 


“| 





P.0.0.s to be made payable at G.P.O., to > 
G. H. HALL & CO,; 
58, Thornhill Road. Barnsbury, London, N. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
FEATHER BEDS. 


DIRECT FROM BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Great reduction in price to 9d. per Pound. 
ESSRS. NEWHAM & CO, are now offering their celebrated, 
* - FEATHER BEDS at the following greatly reduced prices:—p 
No. 1.--SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and PILLOW, 6ft. 3in. 
_ by 3ft. 6in., weighing 4olbs. ae. see a ++ 30S. od. 
No. 2.—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- t 
’ LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing-solba. ~ +» 378. 6d.- 
No. 3.—DOUBLE_ BED, BOLSTER, and.TWO PIL- ‘ 
LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing ss5lbs, .» 41S. 3d. 
No! 4.—EXTRA DOUBLE-SIZED BED} BOLSTER, , 
and TWO PILLOWS, 6ft. 6in. by sft., weighing 6s5lbs. 48s. gd. 
WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET, A 
» tAny sized Bed only od. per lb., including Feathers, in. whitey 
bordered) tick. Making, packing, wrapper, and carriage paid to 
y station in the United Kingdom. Superior Beds. splendid 
‘eathers, Linen Tick, 1s. per lb. Samples of Feathers and Tick, Price 
Lists, &c., post free. Agents wanted. 


All orders must be accompanied ‘hy cheque ‘or * P.0.0,° made” 


payable to 
MESSRS. NEWHAM & CO., 

Feather Purifiers, Boston, Lincolnshire, which, to insure safe delivery 

of goods, may be post-dated ten-days. Feathers only od. per lb, 

4 carriage paid. The trade supplied, Please mention this Magazine. 
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NOW READY. PRICE 7s. 6D 


GOLDEN HOURS 


Vol. for 1882. 


‘¥ 


Handsomely Bound in* 1 Cloth, Gilt 
Eqses, with Numerous ites mat. 1% 
bib Containing a 


‘COMPLE Pa TALE 


REV. J JACKSON Wray,” 


And other Tales and interesting 
matter. 


Cases for Binding the Vol. for 1882; 


are Now Ready, Price 1s. 6d. 





SPURGEON’S WORKS. 


THE INTERPRETER; of, Scripture for Family 
. Worship; being selected passages of the Word ef God for 
every morning and evening throughout the year, accompanied 
by a running comment and suitable Hymns. Cloth, 25s. 
Persian Morocco, 32s., ‘Turkey Morocco, 42s.; Hymn Book, Is. 


MORNING BY MORNING; or, Daily Readings. 
Price 3s. 6d. ¢ 





EVENING BY' EVENING; or, Readings at 
Eventide. Pric€$. 6d. | 


FLASHES OF HOUGHT:: being One Thousand 
Choice Extracts. t Alphabetically arranged, and with a copious 
Index. Price 5s. 


TYPES AND EMBLEMS; being a Collection of |‘ 


Sermons preached omSundaly and Thursday evenings. Price 3s. 
TRUMPET CALLS TO CHRISTIAN ENERGY 
being a Second Series of Mr. SpurGEon’s Sunday ‘a 
Thursday Evening Sermons. Price 3s. 6d. 
GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEAVES. Pricets. 6d. 


SPURGEON’S GEMS; being Brilliant Passages 


Selected from the Discourses of C. H. SPURGEON. Large type 4s. 


FEATHERS FOR ARROWS; or, Illustrations for 


Preachers and Teachers from my Note Book. Price 2s. 6d. 


SPURGEON’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Calf, or Morocco, ss.; Russia, with Photograph, 1os. 6d. 


FARM SERMONS. By C. H. Spurgeon. New 
— Volume. Crown 8vo. 328pp. Price3s.6d. Cloth 
gilt. 

LONDOW: 

PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 


PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


PRR na we err 


<4 
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HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 








PUBLISHED BY HATCHARDS 


WORKS BY BISHOP OXENDEN. 


1. The Pathway of Safety ; 
Or,-CouNSEL TO PHE AWAKENED: 278th Thousand. 
Feap. 8vo., large type, 2/6; roan, 4/6; morocco, q/- 
Cheap Edition, small type, limp, 1/-; roan, 2/6; morocco, 46 
The Christian Life. 47th Thousand. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, large type, 2/6 ; roan, 4/6; morocco, 7/- 
Cheap Edition, small type, limp, 1/-; roan, -— niorocce, 4] 
. The Parables of our Lord. » 
35th Thousand. F cap. 8vo., large type, cloth, al 
4. Fostends from the Bible. Two Volumes.-+ + ‘ 
Otpv TESTAMENT. 37th Thous. ) pp. aL =) 
New TESTAMENT. ,25th Thous. f Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2,6 eachs 
Two Volumes bound in One, roan, - 6 ;/morocco, fto/6 
. Our Church and Her Service 
gist Thousand. Feap. 8vo., aa. cloth, 2/6 : 
. Cottage Sermons; Or, Pi AIN Worps To THE Poor. 
12th Thousand. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2 : 
. Cottage Readings. 
7th ‘Fhousand. Fe ap 8vo., cloth, 2/6 
8. Words of Peace; , 
Or, ‘Fre Biessints AnD TRIALS OF SICKNESS. 
gist ‘Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1/6 
The Home Beyond; Or, A Harry Otp AcE. 
16rd Thousand. Fcap. Sv0., cloth, 1/6 
Bound with ‘‘ Words of Peace,” roaa, 5/-; morocco, 7/6 
. Fervent Prayer. 
42nd Thaqusand.. 18mo., limp cloth. 1/- 
11. God’s Message to the Poor. 
p ! gend Thousand.” 18mo., cloth, 1/6 
. The Labouring Man’s Book. 
52nd Thousand. 138mo., cloth, 1/6 
. The Story of Ruth. 
14th. Thousand. 18mo., limp cloth, 1/- 
14. A Plain History of the Christian Church. 
oth Thousand. 18mo., limp cloth, 1/- 
. Great Truths in Very Plain Language. 
37th Thousand. 18mo., limp cloth, /- 
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Over Twe Million Copies of this Author's Works have been’ sold. 


By the Author of “TH . THEY PEEP OF DAY.” 


‘ Night of Toil; 4 
| Or, First Mission ary LAsBotrrs 1n SouTH SEA IsLANDs. 3/- 
| 2 Near Home; Or, Evrore DESCRIBED. ss? 
87th Thousand. Over 100 Illustrations. 5/- 
3; Far Off. Two Parts. 
Part I.—ASIA DESCRIBED. 46t th Thous. Over 100 Illus. ..5 
» IL—OceaAntiaA, AFRICA; ‘AND “AN TERICA; 200 Illus. py! 


. The Peep of Day. 








d 4 : 
| 579th Thousand. 1/2, 2/-, 2/6 ~ ‘ ‘ 
5. Streaks of Light. vt eis" . 
} 54th Thousand. 1/6, 2/6, 3/- a 
6. Line upon Line. Two Parts. : 
Part 1.—312th Thousand. 1/4, 2/6, 
* + ,, I1.—246th Thousand. 1/4, 2/6. 


. Precept upon Precept. 
48th Thousand. 1/6, 2/6, 3/ 

3. Apostles Preaching. 
x7th Thousand. 1/4, 2/6, 3/- 

. Lines Left Out. . 
27th Thousand. 1/6, 2/6, 3/- 

. Kings of Israel and Judah. 
27th Thousand. 1/6, 2/6, 3/- 

. Captivity of Judah. 
13th Thousand. 1/6, 2/6, 3/- 

12, More about Jesus. 

62nd Thousand. 1/4, 2/5, 3/- » an? one 

rate 


Ouer a Million and a Half Copies of this Author's Works have 
“been sold. |» 
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fULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 
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MPLOUGEDS 


LA. 
PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Effervesoing and Tas i 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 


Gives ins:ant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, tion, Constipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, and: 
Fi a Coda: Tet mera tnd quickly reheves or cares the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
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BY THE 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LEILA’S ADVENTURE. 
as JHE “season of mists and mellow 
‘o . oa 39 
* fruitfulness” passed away, and 
; the winter came early and came 

\3 roughly, to Ripplethorpe. The 
*e, snow fell heavily, and the roads 
were soon well-nigh impassable— 
the old beck was swollen, and the 
moors were dangerous; for it was so 
(5 easy to lose the track and get knee- 

deep into the soft white element, which 
looks so beautiful through panes of glass, 
and makes so picturesyue a contrast to 
the ruddy glow of the fire within. The 

Hetheringtons shrank from its approach like 
hothouse plants. Though there was some show 
of getting up some kind of out-door amusements 
suitable for the season, it did not come to much. 

Oh, how the wind howled and roared at night, 
as it swept over the roof of Woodbine Cottage, 
and made the old timbers rattle of the garret in 
which the children slept! Often they woke in 
fear, and durst not go to sleep again, for surely 
they thought the judgment-day was coming ; 
and the weird, wailing, rushing noise brought all 
their sins to their remembrance. 

Miss Hetherington felt the domestic duties, 
for which she had no inclination, a greater 
burden to her than ever. Yet exercise was good 
for her, and she tried to assume the cheerfulness 
she was so far from feeling. During the long 
evenings, the idea Mrs. Hetherington had had 
of a little family party was in some degree 
realised. 

The picture then presented was no less attrac- 
tive for being almost Dutch in its simple domes- 
ticity. Grandma swayed backward and forward 
in her arm-chair, with her knitting in her hand, 
and her foot resting on her own particular 
hassock. The mamma and governess-auntie 
had their chairs drawn up to the table, and a 
basket of work before them, the different articles 
of which they occasionally discussed. Miriam 
and Leila took turns to read aloud the last 
interesting number of a serial just issued by 
Cassell; Miriam’s doll conveniently within reach 
the while. On Saturday evening there were great 
lookings-out for the carrier’s cart, because the 
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carrier was expected to bring a parcel containing 
this journal and a new library book. 

Often, however, did the old man forget to call 
for it at the stationer’s; and then the Ripple- 
thorpe sun went down on such anger as was 
well could not affect in any proportion to its 
intensity the offending object of it. 

We come now to an episode in the life of little 
Leila which, untoward as it seemed at first, was 
to vary the Ripplethorpe monotony for all her 
family, and to furnish the three years of existence 
there with a new and healthy element. 

One unusually fine, warm day, when she was 
well and all the rest poorly, she was sent to post 
a letter for papa. 

She looked very quaint and very pretty as she 
sallied out in a green wool pelisse and turban ; 
a little soft, white fur, that seemed as impalpable 
almost as a snow-wreath tied around her neck ; 
and an old-fashioned silk bag in her hand, that 
was mail-bag for the occasion. 

Leila, in her green suit, might have personi- 
fied a fair maid of February bursting from her 
verdant sheath. Mr. Hetherington often called 
her his “little snowdrop,” recognising in her 
character a blending of hardihood and delicacy 
that made the comparison strike deep as the 
root of the flower itself. 

Having posted the letters, Leila visited the 
duck-pond near the village school, to be hissed 
at by the grey gander and his flock of geese, and 
then walked alongside of a little beck that com- 
municated with the mill-stream. 

She paused where it ran shallowest. Large 
stones were placed across at intervals as stepping- 
stones, but the steps were rather long for a child 
to take, and, owing to recent thaw and rain, the 
beck was swollen. Leila only imperfectly saw 
its perils. The last time she crossed it she had 
had her papa’s stick to steady her. She had 
never gone over it alone, yet that was no reason 
why she should not do so now. 

The other side had for her this morning a 
fascination. Let her only have a five minutes’ 
stroll there, or even let her touch the bank, she 
could be satisfied to return home. 

So, with the child’s love of adventuring 
difficult places, Leila made the essay, and, with 
many a pause, got as far as the middle of the 
beck. When there, however, she found a diffi- 
culty in either going backward or forward. 
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The stones were slippery ; the swollen waters 
had overflowed one here and there, making it 
necessary to jump to the block next in sight. 
Leila was in an unexpected dilemma. She 
balanced herself to the best of her ability, feeling 
as if advance and retreat were alike impossible. 
At this crisis—a truly awful one to her—a boy 
who had, without her knowledge, been some time 
watching her, came to the rescue. 

Most children, under such circumstances, 
would have caught at a straw for deliverance ; 
but Leila took alarm in an instant. The jaunty, 
amused air with which the boy approached her 
showed an appreciation of her helplessness that 
offended her. 

“Stand quite still, and I will get you over,” 
he shouted. 

“T can get over without any help, thank you,” 
she said, demurely. 

“Then, why don’t you ?” 

“Oh, please let me alone !’ 
seeing him advance. 

“Leave you to your fate! How resigned you 
must be to it,” he said, stretching out his hand 
to her with mock deference from the next block 
of stone. She gave it to him, and in a moment 
became confused with the oscillating movement 
of the one whereon she stood—the effect, pos- 
sibly, of her own alarm and giddiness. 

Instead of giving herself up to the youth, who 

yas trying to extricate her, she struggled with 
him, and the result was that she fell from her 
perch into the water, giving her ankle a sad 
wrench. In a moment the boy went in after 
her, took her up in his arms, and with great 
difficulty carried her to a dry place. From 
having been amused, he felt inclined to be angry 
with her, as a stupid little minx, who first went 
where she had no business to go, and next gave 
herself airs that made it impossible for a fellow 
to help her. When he heard her deep, suppressed 
moan, however, his feelings quickly changed. 

“ You are hurt!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. It’s my own fault,” answered poor 
Leila—penitent, even then. 

“Of course it is. But that doesn’t make any 
better of it. What’s the matter ?” 

“T can’t set my foot down. I believe I’ve 
sprained my ankle.” 

“ Here’s a pretty go!” said the youth, who 
took off his overcoat, with one hand while he 
supported her as well as he could with the other. 
Then he put her down on it, with wonderful 
gentleness, and said,— 

“Tl have help for you, before you can count 
fifty. Oh! hi! Jack! it isn’t an ill wind that 
has blown you in the way this time. Go to our 
house ; say that this young lady is hurt. and 
tell them to ask my father to come for her—or 
some one who can carry her right in. Now, off 
like a shot!” 


, 


she protested, 





Like a pistol-shot the boy bounded forward. 
Leila, in her miserable plight, never noticed the 
affectionate solicitude, mingled with admiration, 
with which her companion looked into her little 
suffering face, as she resolutely tried to repress 
every sign of the pain she was enduring. 

“T wish I could have carried you in home,” he 
said ; ‘but you wouldn’t like me to try; and 
perhaps I should hurt you. Oh, there’s my father. 
They hav’n’t lost much time, anyhow.” 

A gentleman came running to the spot; and 
Leila was too full of pain to experience much of 
her accustomed diffidence. Having mastered the 
position, the gentleman looked kindly down on 
her, and raised her slowly from the ground. 
Giving the ankle what support he could, he 
varried her forward, and tried to assure her by 
telling her that an avenue of trees near by led up 
to his house, cut off from view by rising ground 
before it. She would soon be laid on the sofa, 
and have her ankle attended to. Leila made 
him no reply. She had choked back one very 
violent sob, and had escaped from her misery by 
fainting. The boy, Paul, had run on to prepare 
his mother for what was coming, and found her 
on the hall door-steps looking anxiously for her 
husband’s return. 

“Oh, mother !” he said, “ there’s such a pretty 
little girl come to grief. It’s one of the new 
Wesleyan minister’s children. She fell off the 
stones into the beck, and she’s sprained her ankle. 
She’ll be here directly. Is all ready for her 7” 

“Yes; she must be laid on the sofa in the 
breakfast-room,” said the lady. “We must 
bathe her ankle, and then send for her friends. 
I hope it may not be necessary to send for the 
doctor.” 

The boot having been cut off, and the stocking 
removed, the lady saw that her little patient had 
indeed received a severe sprain, and that she was 
under the additional discomfort of a lot of wet 
garments clinging around her. 

“Tam afraid she may take a sad cold,” she 
said ; “she is such a delicate-looking little girl. 
I must have her carried upstairs, undressed, and 
put to bed. She will not like it, of course ; but 
it’s the only safe plan to follow.” 

Recovered from the fainting fit, Leila pro- 
tested piteously. She thought if her father 
knew, he would take her home somehow. But 
Mrs. Baxendale said it was not to be thought of. 
She told her, moreover, that people with sprained 
ankles were quite at the mercy of the thieves 
they fell among, and so it was their wisdom to 
be quiet. In all her pain, Leila noticed that 
the lady’s voice was very low and sweet. She 
had a warm, gentle smile ; and so much humour 
and kindness looked out of her soft, black eyes 
that the most -frightened and unreasoning of 
God’s creatures could hardly have thought it a 
terrible disaster to be at hey mercy. Having 
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fomented the bad ankle, and put the little girl 
to bed with as much composure as if the affair 
were one of everyday occurrence, Mrs. Baxendale 
came to the conclusion that a doctor must be 
sent for, as the sprain was not a simple one. 

Paul said that he had seen the doctor pass 
through the village, and he believed he should 
find him at the blacksmith’s. 

“Then go and ask for him,” said Mrs. 
Baxendale. 

Paul set off with an air of importance, which 
became him, considering that he had taken Leila 
under his protection, any trifling service rendered 
her by his parents being only in accordance with 
his own wishes, and, he tried to persuade himself, 
at his prompting. 

The doctor’s opinion concurred with Mrs. 
Baxendale’s as to the serious nature of the sprain. 
For a time it must occasion acute suffering. <A 
sleeping draught would be needed to ensure a 
good night’s sleep; and then, as the doctor 
imagined, she must be taken home; but a 
stretcher, or some kind of hammock, must be 
used for the purpose. 

Again the child fainted as the foot was ban- 
daged, and even when she came to herself the 
pain was too much for her fortitude. She wept 
bitterly, but silently, under the bed-clothes, 
telling Mrs. Baxendale, in apology, that she 
never had anything so hard to bear except ear- 
ache. 

“That shows how wrong it would be to move 
you, my dear,” said Mrs. Baxendale, giving her 
2 motherly kiss. ‘We will send for your 
mamma presently, and you must try to make 
yourself happy with us until you can be taken 
home without any inconvenience.” 

“ But it’s all my own fault, and I shall give 
you so much trouble,” said Leila. 

“No trouble at all, unless we see that you are 
not happy. It’s a fine opportunity for practising 
a little patience, my dear ; and, depend upon it, 
if it is the first, it will not be the last. Now 
what are we to call each other—we two great 
strangers, whom it has taken a sprained ankle to 
make friends ? Shame that the younger and 
weaker should have it: though that’s rather 
the way things go in this life. You heard the 
doctor call me ‘Mrs. Baxendale.’ You are, I 
suppose, the Wesleyan minister’s daughter; but 
whether vou enjoy the style, title, and dignity of 
Miss Hetherington, or leave that to an elder 
sister, I have yet to learn. I have seen you 
sometimes with a grown-up young lady. Is she 
your sister ?” 

“No; she is my Aunt Alice. My name is 
Leila.” 

“Leila! Your parents must have had more 
taste than grace to give you such a heathenish 
name while there was such a choice of names in 
the Bible.” 


“The name is not heathenish, it is Arabic,” 
said Leila, solemnly. 

“Oh, Arabic is very heathenish; but the 
name is pretty, and it means ‘Night,’ which 
is associated with enjoyment to the natives of 
hot countries. I wonder they did not put 
‘Bulbul’ to your name—or ‘ Gul ’—to make the 
music fuller. You ought never to be named 
without your bird, you Arabian night. Think 
now how it would sound—Miss Leila Bulbul 
Hetherington!” Mrs. Baxendale’s eyes, and the 
corresponding softness of her tones, showed 
Leila that the lady was not making fun of her. 
She was only trying to divert her mind from her 
trouble. But the pain in the ill-used ankle was 
so intolerable it could not be forgotten for long 
together. 

The family at Woodbine Cottage were growing 
quite uneasy about the missing one, when a 
covered carriage drove up, and Mrs. Baxendale 
alighted. She had chosen herself to be the bird 
of ill-omen, because she knew she could best 
allay the mother’s very natural alarm. She soon 
recognised in Mrs. Hetherington an exceedingly 
nervous subject ; so, smiling on her as blandly 
as possible, she said,— 

‘“‘T am sorry to come here on a painful errand; 
but your little girl has met with an accident near 
my house. She tried to cross the stepping- 
stones, and, the beck being swollen, fell into it, 
and got wet. To prevent her taking cold, I have 
put her to bed.” 

“Oh, the naughty child!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hetherington. ‘I’m sure I don’t know how 
to thank you for that precaution. She is so 
delicate that if she had come through the cold 
she would have been sure to have had an 
illness.” 

“Why do you call her naughty?” asked 
Mrs. Baxendale, with a backward inclination of 
the head, and a philosophic but most benignant 
survey of her new acquaintance through her 
spectacles. 

“She was sent to the post-office. I expected 
her to return. What business had she to cross 
the beck by herself? She might have seen it 
was not safe.” 

“Tf she has done wrong, she is in a very peni- 
tent frame of mind,” said Mrs. Baxendale; a little 
good-natured malice suggesting the Methodist 
term of expression, before her politeness had 
time to forbid. ‘She keeps on averring that it 
is all her own fault ; so I hope you will not be 
angry. Her disobedience has punished itself.” 

Mrs. Hetherington felt condemned. 

“Oh, you must not think her disobedient. 
Leila has never been that. I did not forbid her 
walking, if she felt so inclined. Crossing the 
beck was a rash adventure, nevertheless.” 

“Tf it had succeeded, no blame would have 
attached to it,” said Mrs. Baxendale, in the same 
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tone. “ Failure is evercensurable. It would be 
well if she had nothing worse to bear than a 
little scolding ; but you will be more grieved still 
to hear that she has had the double misfortune 
to sprain her ankle. Dr. Stock was in the way, 
so I let him look at it. He says the foot may 
mend nicely if she can be kept still fora few 
days ; so it would be a pity to move her, would 
it not?” . 

Then the sensitive colour rushed into Mrs. 
Hetherington’s face, as she conjured up a 
thousand probabilities, in which the amputation 
of Leila’s foot played a fearful part. It is not 
advisable, however, to betray our deepest 
anxieties. She took refuge in expressing con- 
cern at the minor consequences of the misad- 
venture. 

- “Tt is taking such advantage of your kindness 
to let her stay. Could anything be more unfor- 
tunate ?” 

“Tt might have been much more unfortunate. 
Tam doing no more for her than you would have 
done for one of my children, if the position were 
reversed. But it is, I acknowledge, a great trial 
for you. Still, these mishaps will come ; though 
troublous for the time, they are soon forgotten.” 

Mrs. Hetherington then excused herself for a 
moment, that she might consult her husband. 
He returned with her, and, with characteristic 
grace and affability of manner, heightened by 
his newly-awakened solicitude for his child, 
expressed his gratitude for Mrs. Baxendale’s 
great kindness, and his willingness to incur still 
deeper obligations, if need were. He was afraid 
that Leila’s timidity, and her anxiety to be at 
home, must make her a troublesome patient. 

“She will, perhaps, feel more reconciled to 
stay where she is when she has seen you,” said 
the lady ; “you will return with me in the car- 
riage, will you not? I thought Mrs. Hethering- 
ton would like to stay the night with her. She 
can always have some one from home to sleep 
with her, if you wish; and, for any attention 
she requires through the day, there are plenty of 
us to render it, and to enliven her term of 
imprisonment. You must let the other children 
come in and out, as they like.” 

Mrs. Hetherington slipped away to make 
arrangements for her temporary absence from 
home, leaving Mrs. Baxendale téte-a-téte with 
her husband. The two were mutually as favour- 
ably impressed as on such a short acquaintance 
it was possible for them to be. At a distance, 
Mrs. Baxendale’s idea of a Methodist parson had 
been an amateur Boanerges, who had his uses, 
but not among people of her level. She was 


surprised to meet with one who might pass in a 
crowd for the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, 
and loox no less in theeyes that had mistaken him. 

To Mr. Hetherington she appeared such an 
admirable realisation of sagacity, dignity, and 
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benevolence as might have qualified her for a 
dean in Tennyson’s Collegiate Celibiate for the 
fair sex. She had a grave, professional air that 
would have befitted a German Doctor of Theology. 
She had a physical amplitude that suggested 
a certain breadth of both sentiment and view. 
She had a placidity of look and demeanour 
that brought to his mind a vision of Minerva 
casting her shield over unquiet waters ; and she 
had withal an elder woman’s matron beauty, 
dimpled with a lambent humour, which her good 
genius had given her as a little finishing touch 
to mind and heart. Some vague impressions of 
this kind passed on that first interview through 
Mr. Hetherington’s mind. As a closer acquaint- 
ance fully verified them, we have not hesitated to 
avail ourselves of the assistance they give in 
bringing another character before the readers of 
our story. 

Leila’s affliction had its uses, independently of 
the disciplinary effect upon herself for which that 
devout child hoped and prayed. It initiated an 
intimacy which was to deepen into a valued and 
long-enduring friendship. The sight of her 
mother’s face reconciled her to stay amongst 
strangers when they were no longer strange. 
Then the coming and going of her own family 
furnished Mrs. Baxendale with a new interest, 
especially in Alice Hetherington, with her flower- 
like beauty and her still, clear intelligence. 

The Hetherington children were no longer 
shut up to themselves and to each other, but had 
intercourse with young ones of a character so 
opposite as to make the association healthy, by 
relieving their too great intensity of inner action 
and communicating a little more animal vitality. 
Yet the conditions of life were as unlike with 
these youngsters as their creed. The Hethering- 
tons had a growing perception of the many 
anxieties genteel poverty must often give their 
parents, and the responsibility it laid upon 
themselves—the girls even learning that they 
might teach. 

The Baxendales were in easy circumstances, 
Mr. Baxendale being a considerable land-owner, 
and farming other land in addition to that which 
he possessed. In religion, he was a staunch 
Episcopalian ; but he did not cherish bitterness 
against any party or sect which allowed liberty 
to others and did not avow hostility to Church 
and State. His liberality had allowed him— 
much to the disgust of the Reverend Harvey 
Highthorpe, his spiritual pastor and master—to 
engage a Nonconformist tutor for his sons. He 
would not have made such a choice, he said, but 
the young man was a ‘family connection, and in 
most respects admirably suited to his require- 
ments. Though pious, he would not feel himself 
called upon to convert his pupils to his own 
particular views, what¢ver they might be. As 
there was no Independent Chapel near, he would 
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might have worked them up into Red Repub- 





pia attend church—a convincing proof that he was 
> teak not bigoted. licans, had not the chi valry, tenderness, and 
ology. _The Rev. Harvey Highthorpe was not con- forbearance exemplified in both parents gone far 
mated vinced. meen to temper the assertion of independence. 
view. But what of that?” said Mr. Baxendale; In appearance he and Mrs. Baxendale were no 
cane “ what does that matter? We live in a free less contrasted than in temperament. She was 
onion country ! : at large, serene, pale, and dark, with a certain 
gt Yes ; and in this free country there was no massiveness, even In her finely-moulded physiog- 
sate. freer atmosphere than that which circulated nomy, down each side of which her black, 
aad around the Baxendale hearthstone, and wherever silken hair fell in long natural curls. The law 
nee the Baxendale sway extended. of affinities did not seem to guide her in the 
ns of selection of her bonnets, which had an inveterate 
‘ole habit of slipping to the back of her head, and 
a. leaving the fine frontal arch of benevolence 
1d to CHAPTER XIL exposed to view. 
hi _ He, though a country gentleman, was faultless 
sal el ae) in his attire. A little shorter and a little slighter, 
a he must have had a dapper appearance. Happily 
_— a . he had escaped that, and his bright eye, lightly 
hat [nt Baxendale children were brought up as built square forehead, and aquiline nose, gave 
re religiously as the Hetherington children, but him a title to be considered handsome. His 
ae after a different fashion. While the latter were hair was so light as to be almost white, and his 
z fenced about, and cautiously led into the green cheek had the ruddiness of the blonde Saxon. 
ja pastures of the word like lambs; the latter, after Paul took after his mother’s family, and he 
wt being surrounded by good Church influences, resembled her. His hair was brown, not black, 
ne were left as free to choose or reject, to lie still his cheek more swart than hers, and his general 
wy or roam at large, as “the wild gazelle on Judah’s expression one of deep thought, fulness, and 
eng hills.” Yet the living streams they drank of  kindliness, with a dash of youth’s presumption 
vail “gushed on holy ground,” and if they knew and perhaps its insolence. The head and face 
ae no fence of law without, insensibly there was was of the type fora future man of power—a 
> some strengthening law within, which might philosopher it might be, or a scientist, but, 
ad keep them from wandering beyond the hilly whatever it was, sensibility was there to give 
e bulwarks that enclose the “ holy city.” him an added grace. 

. No one knowing Mr. and Mrs. Baxendale Next to him came Gerald, a refined delicate- 
- would wonder at this law of liberty, for there looking boy of thirteen, whose physique betokened 
- was no element in either to counteract excess of a tendency to decline, though it might not 
- indulgence. We have indicated the largeness of disqualify him for the full enjoyment of life, 
al the mother’s nature: it seemed to stretch out so long as the enemy remained in ambush. 
Y to view like a landscape of billowy downs, em- Small and fragile, he had yet great beauty, and 
at bosoming flocks of sheep; and to look from hers _ bore the Irish anomaly of black hair, with blue 
- to her husband’s, was to look into a bright blue eyes, and a fair complexion. His large, pale brow, 
J sky, over which light clouds only floated. rounding from the temples outward, showed that 
: - A little capricious and fitful, his temper was the mind had ample room for her treasures, 
" in general sweet; his love of wife, and home, whether it should be taken advantage of or not. 

’ and children, a passion scarce below idolatry. He was too lazy yet for mental application, and 
h Seeing most things through a couleur de rose diligence was not enforced. 

‘ medium, his sanguine temperament had its The youngest of this interesting family was a 
, influence on his religious life as surely as on his _ girl of eleven; a soft, well-rounded little beauty, 

domestic and social one. It was at home that with a creamy complexion, full red lips, and 

: he was at his happiest and best. His natural black, soft, languishing eyes. She had a pussy- 

impulsiveness and tendency to rush into extremes like elegance and sleekness. Her smooth, black 
must have rebated his influence either in the hair lay close to the sides of a head good to pat, 
vestry or the town council; but where the to fondle, and caress, and her voice never rose 
affections were supreme there was he also. The shrilly in the highest moments of juvenile 
magnetism of his wife’s influence was a power delight. The companionship of boys did not 
to which he, year by year, gravitated only more make her rude, though a girl playmate was a 
surely. That was well, as otherwise he might desideratum in her mother’s eyes. 

have described an orbit so eccentric, as to baffle The chief part of her education she received 
the calculations of even his minutest observers. from her mother; her brother’s tutor, however, 
A staunch Tory, he imbued his children with a received her into the schoolroom for two hours 
dislike to personal interference and control that every day. 
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This young man, as we have said before, was a 
Nonconformist. While engaged in teaching he 
was preparing for certain theological exams., 
with a view to another year or two at college, 
and subsequent ordination for some Independent 
pastorate. 

He was of a shy, reserved disposition, but his 
taciturnity ofttimes melted under Mrs. Baxen- 
dale’s influence, and he yielded to her confidences, 
of which he was often afterwards ashamed, 
especially as she could not be said to have 
invited them, and was mischievous enough to 
hint darkly that the things she held in trust for 
him were uncanny creatures and would come to 
no good end. 

Leigh Hamelin did not look the dangerous 
character that such hints might have led one to 
conjure up. Itis true that he had a melancholy 
cast of countenance, but the melancholy was 


. stamped on it in childhood, and succeeding 


happier impressions had not been able to efface 
it. The luckless child of an unhappy marriage, 
squabbled over by lawyers in his early teens, 
outcast from his father’s house, denied his 
father’s purse because of sympathies he could not 
disavow, with a mother sinned against and 
sinning, he had come to seek his home with the 
Baxendales. 

Mrs. Baxendale, though not on terms with 
either of Leigh’s parents, had always loved and 
pitied Leigh, as one worthy of her sympathy. 
When a boy she had invited him on long 
visits to her, as a pretext for giving him a respite 
from his home trials, and had sought to gather 
up what fragments of good remained in him, 
—fragments that were ready to die,—if there had 
been no gourd for the weary, and no palm- 
tree for Marah; no one to raise the self-respect 
and the wounded tendrils of sensibility so reck- 
lessly trampled under foot by those who, in their 
blind rage, knew not what they did. 

So it was natural that he should reverence 
and love her, fitting also that he should try to 
repay to the children the large debt which he 
often told them was owing to their mother. 
Sometimes he felt that a too free indulgence 
made his efforts with them more difficult than 
would have been had a little authority been 
brought to bear. “ But,” he reasoned, “there 
are two ways of spoiling a child; they have 
chosen the least objectionable, and where I 
cannot compel I must diligently try to sway.” 
So he struggled on silently, his failures known 
only to himself, and his success receiving an 
amount of appreciation that compensated him 
for much patient toil and resolute suppression of 
himself. 

During the time she was confined to her bed, 
Leila furnished to Mrs. Baxendale’s observant eye 
a phase of child character with which she had 
been hitherto quite unfamiliar. It would have 


taxed any of her own children to be patient 
under such circumstances; but this one struggled 
after a spirit of quiet resignation, bemoaning with 
many tears, when praise was bestowed upon her 
unchildlike fortitude, the want of submission 
she really felt, and evidently in alarm lest her 
paste virtues should be taken for diamonds. A 
Bible had been placed within her reach the night 
after her memorable adventure, but the next day 
she sent for her own because it was marked, and 
in addition her hymn-book, “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the “Anxious Inquirer,” and “ Memoirs of Port- 
Royal, which last, she explained, she had of late 
begun and was anxious to finish. 

Mrs. Baxendale inferred from this that the 
Methodists fed their babes with very strong 
meat, and prophesied that this particular infant 
would grow up a spiritual dyspeptic, since she 
evinced an unnatural craving for such stimulus. 
In this opinion Leigh Hamelin and her husband 
coincided, so that there was quite a curiosity to 
have the infant phenomenon below stairs, hear 
it speak, and see how it behaved. I[t was pre- 
dicated that the other children would re-act on 
its tender moral sensibilities like a galvanic 
battery, inducing the sensation of being shocked 
until it became chronic. Yet she was, said Mrs. 
Baxendale, a most sweet, intelligent child, and a 
sad pity it was that she should have been led, at 
this tender stage of being, to regard herself as a 
rebel, whose salvation was a thing to be worked out 
with fear and trembling. If she had been placed on 
the healthy platform of the Church of England, 
and assured that she was “a child of God and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,” it would 
have been much better for the health of both 
body and mind, though possibly it might have 
failed to develop a saint approaching so near to 
the Romanist’s standard. 

Leigh Hamelin ventured to suggest, by way 
of reply, that Methodism might not be to blame. 
Peculiarities of temperament were to be found 
in all the Churches. It was not his way to 
defend Methodism; but as he was not an Kpis- 
copalian it became him to resist the arrogance 
of Episcopal pretensions, and Mrs. Baxendale’s 
“doxy ” not being his “ doxy,” could liave no 
claim to be considered orthodoxy. 

It might be very pleasant to dispense with 
original sin, but he had found original sin a 
stubborn fact even in the Baxendale schoolroom. 
Mrs. Baxendale insisted, still in her mild pro- 
voking way, on including Methodists, Calvinists, 
and Quakers under one censure; and on repre- 
senting it as the peculiar genius of these sects 
to induce a religious precocity in their nurslings, 
and to inculcate on those of larger growth “the 
fear that hath torment,” rather “than the 
perfect love that casteth it out.” 

Leigh Hamelin objected to the fear being cast 
out by anything less than the “ perfect love,” 
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which grace, he said, could not be sacramentally 
communicated, but must come as a reward to 
them that diligently seek it. Fear in itself 
could not be salutary save as a restraining grace, 
but it was infinitely preferable to the comfort 
springing from delusion. 

These strong words did not irritate his 
opponents. They were accustomed to give and 
take even in the presence of their children; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Baxendale did not attempt to 
attach them to their own principles, by keeping 
them in ignorance of any other. 

The high impression the lady had in a first 
interview received of Mr. and Mrs. Hetherington, 
was lowered sensibly by the observation of these 
peculiarities in Leila. She even went so far 
as to make them responsible for her sickly 
physical growth. It was, she continued to rea- 
son, they that had planted their child in a hot- 
bed of religious enthusiasm, and they would be 
the first to lay natural consequences on the horns 
of that heavily-laden scape-goat, the devil, unless 
amysterious Providence was robbed of His bene- 
ficence to account for them. 

“Very pious people oughtn’t to have children,” 
she placidly continued. “In their painful anxiety 
to train them for heaven, they train them for an 
early grave, if they don’t put them im a lunatic 
asylum as a kind of half-way house.” 

Nothing was more remarkable in Mrs. Baxen- 
dale than the soft, humorous manner in which 
she said very strong things, employing language 
that from some lips must have been a mischievous 
and destructive engine. From her, however, it 
was as lambent as summer lightning. 

After one visit to his little girl Mr. Hethering- 
ton left it to others to look after her; and Mrs. 
Hetherington’s shy reserve not rendering her 
very communicative, she was still more diffident 
from the sense of obligation, and Mrs. Baxendale 
was nov able to correct any erroneous ideas as 
to the method pursued in the training of the 
olive branches of Woodbine Cottage. But when 
Miriam came for half a day at a time to keep 
Leila company, and Aunt Alice at night to 
sleep with her, she saw enough to convince her 
that in these two at least there was none of the 
bondage to religion she so deprecated. 

Miriam was an open, buoyant, little girl, good 
and clever beyond her years, but she had a 
perfect passion for dolls, and the sight of Sybil 
Baxendale’s threw her into ecstasies. The two 
became good friends at once, for Miriam did 
not present the mystery to Sybil that Leila did 
—not that she had any quarrel with the pale, 
dark-eyed, patient little girl for not being so 
young as her years. As Miss Hetherington 
sometimes joined the family at supper or stayed 
to breakfast, Mrs. Baxendale would mischie- 
vously inquire after Leila’s state of mind, or 
refer to some of her quaint speeches, or the 
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grave spiritual misgivings that it was only too 
apparent were uppermost with her, and Alice 
would join in her amusement, evidently as little 
inclined to the apotheosis of juvenile devotees as 
Mrs. Baxendale herself. 

Leigh Hamelin said to her one evening with 
some hesitation,— 

“ But after all, Miss Hetherington, you are to 
be congratulated on having such an _ extra- 
ordinarily good little girl for a pupil. It must 
make your work easy.” 

“Ah, but Leila is inconveniently good—uncom- 
fortably good; her conscience is for ever getting 
into other people’s way. Then she is obstinate, 
and obstinacy is always a troublesome trait.” 

“Tn what way is she obstinate ?” 

“In many: she wants to learn only sacred 
music. I gave her the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ ar- 
ranged as a simple pianoforte solo, but I cannot 
induce her to play it up to time, because ‘Jé’s a 
sacred piece. She imagines that to play it any 
quicker than the ‘Dead March in Saul’ would 
be to desecrate it.” 

Leigh Hamelin found education a convenient 
subject to discuss with Miss Hetherington. To 
her, on the contrary, it was too much like “talking 
shop.” Yet every time he saw her, he appeared 
to be more bent on winning to himself the smiles 
and words which were only meant for Mrs. 
Baxendale and the boys. 

Mrs. Baxendale noted Leigh’s tactics all the 
more, because usually he was so reserved. She 
felt rather sorry as certain contingencies came 
into her mind, but she did not feel herself called 
upon to interfere. 

“Wise people were great mischief-makers,” 
she often said; “for if every fool’s paradise had 
to be destroyed, not many bowers of Eden would 
be left in this queer world.” 

As for Alice, she was as serenely oblivious as 
a pre-occupied heart and mind could make her. 
In an incredibly short time she made a wreck 
of poor Hamelin’s peace, not knowing or caring 
what she did. 

So the melancholy look on his face deepened, 
and he had fits of abstraction which made him 
rather a riddle to his pupils. The time that 
Leila was kept upstairs was not a trial to herself 
only, it was a trial to Paul. 

He had visions of a sylph-like little figure in 
green, with an earnest, mute, questioning gaze, 
that he had extricated in sad peril, and that now 
was taken from him and kept away without any 
reference to his feelings. 

Paul envied Sybil her privileges. He was sure 
that there was too much fuss made about that 
sprained ankle. Leila would do much better on 
the sofa downstairs, if someone would carry her 
down. When she was carried down, however, 
the pleasure of seeing her had the due admixture 
of gall so wholesome for human lips. 
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His father being out of the way, Leigh 
Hamelin was made use of, and the sight of his 
long arms around the little frail figure was 
more than Paul could bear. With an air of 
offended dignity, he asked his mother if some 
people mightn’t think it queer for Mr. Hamelin 
to be carrying Miss Leila Hetherington about. 

“Well, if you had been tall enongh, I would 
have asked you,” said Mrs. Baxendale, with a 
penetration that this time was not at fault. 
The boy looked steadily at her, and with studied 
nonchalance began to hum a tune. The first 
day Leila was down, however, he did his best 
to make himself agreeable; and Leila thanked 
him better with her eyes than she did with her 
lips for extricating her, and for books and little 
dainties that had been brought upstairs to her 
from him. 

“Oh, don’t speak of it. It was a pleasure. 
Anything I can do,” said Paul, like a man of 
consequence. 

The feat accomplished of getting downstairs, 
Leila thought there was nothing to do but to go 
home. Mrs. Hetherington was also for relieving 
Mrs. Baxendale of all further charge of her, but 
the opposition was as determined as it was quiet. 

* We must have the pleasure of seeing her 
downstairs for awhile to indemnify us for the 
time she has been up. If I had known you 
would have been in haste to take her home, and 
have her poor little foot bent getting into the 
carriage, | wouldn’t have let her stir an inch.” 

Paul, Gerald, and Sybil protested, and even 
Leigh Hamelin made it his business to counsel 
Miss Hetherington to do all she could to per- 
suade: her sister to leave Miss Leila where she 
was for the present, as Mrs. Baxendale would 
rather make sure of a cure while she was about 
it; and undue haste might undo what she had 
been at great pains to do. 

“T will think of it,” said Alice, “but while 
Leila’s stay here is indefinitely prolonged, we 
can’t be accused of refusing to make use of our 
friends.” 

“ T wish you could and would make use of all 
of us, Miss Hetherington,” said Leigh Hamelin, 
with charming candour. 

Miss Hetherington could only make use of 
him in one way, and that one was highly con- 
genial to him. She accepted his escort home 
when she called to see Leila in the evenings and 
was returning for the night. This, however, 
did not occur very often. 

Under so much loving tyranny Leila was 
afraid she would not get home before Willie 
came from the Grove. Nor didshe. However, 
as she could not go to see Willie, Willie came 
to see her, Charlie proudly acting as his escort. 
Mr. Baxendale saw the two shy boys in the hall 
waiting to be announced, as he went out to put 
on his overcoat. 


Reddening up to the temples, Willie intro- 
duced himself as Leila’s brother, leaving it to be 
inferred that the younger boy claimed the same 
relationship. 

“Oh, Leila’s brother, are you?” exclaimed 
Mr. Baxendale, extending his hand. “The 
young lady will be glad to see you. She doesn’t 
half approve of me; and how are you, squire ?” 
to Charlie, “Give us a shake of your fin, old 
fish.” 

Charlie understood that he was expected to 
put out his hand; but he did it with the sturdy 
sullenness of a half-insulted Briton; while Willie 
took note of as odd a character as was to be 
found even among the notables of the Woodhouse 
Grove School. 

On one of Mr. Hetherington’s rare visits, he 
had a passage-at-arms with Mrs. Baxendale. 
The uninvaded sanctuary of the drawing-room, 
where a fire was burning, made it a suitable 
place for a wordy duel such as she meditated, 
and she received him in it. It was natural that 
they should speak first of Leila. 

“ T never knew such an extraordinary child,” 
said Mrs. Baxendale. “She is at last resigned 
to stay with us, but her mind strikes an even 
balance between the disadvantages of not going 
home and not going to chapel. The latter dis- 
advantage is a subject of renewed grief every 
Sunday; yet don’t accuse me of a want of 
courtesy, Mr. Hetherington, if I own that I am 
at a loss to conceive what attraction your ser- 
vices can have for mere children. We find it 
hard enough to reconcile our children to our 
form of worship; and if it is so, with all the 
variety that it presents, the chants and the music, 
and the frequent change of posture, one would 
naturally have supposed that you would have a 
greater difficulty still ?” 

“Our children have been taught that it isa 
good and a pleasant thing to go up to the courts 
of the Lord’s house in company,” said Mr. 
Hetherington; “and that the essential beauty of 
worship is to be found in the spirit, not in the 
form; that the bowed heart means more than 
the bent knee. However, you must not judge 
all our children by my darling little Leila. 
They are not all like her.” 

“T should be very sorry to think that they 
all were like her, Mr. Hetherington, for their 
own sake, if not for the world’s. Don’t mistake 
me. We all love her dearly, and it will be quite 
a pain to us to part with her; but if our evil 
communications corrupted her good manners, 
we should think we had done her excellent 
service.” 


Mr. Hetherington stirred uneasily. There 


was something behind this badinage, but what 
he could scarcely tell. 

“The rules of our society are strict,” he said. 
“We are bound to train our families in the 
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observance of them. They do not come much 
into contact with those who, imbued with 
the same spirit, may still allow themselves a 
wider latitude ; consequently, our little ones are 
apt to regard dancing, card-playing, and other 
forbidden pleasures with an air of disapproval 
that appears pharisaic. However, Leila is no 
Pharisee.” 

“Far better if she were, Mr. Hetherington. 
The Pharisee was a healthy character compared 
to her. Don’t suppose she has offended us by not 
joining in our fun. No one could invite her to 
dance with a sprained ankle, and we don’t allow 
cards for fear that, played innocently, they should 
lead to gambling. No, it is the overwrought re- 
ligious spirit that I deprecate. I don’t wonder 
that she is weak and delicate, since all the parts 
of her brought into exercise are her heart, her 
brains, and her nerves. You'll fan the flame of 
devotion so vigorously that it’ll put out the vital 
spark in all of your children, if you don’t take 
care.” 

“ Whatever kind of an impeachment is this ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Hetherington; “you take me 
so much by surprise, that I can neither plead 
‘Guilty, or not guilty.” I am.sure I thought 
all was right, that we looked after our children’s 
bodies as well as their souls. But [ll ask Mrs. 
Hetherington if she can find anything dispro- 
portionate in our system; she has more to do 
with it than I have.” 

“Does she bring them up by a system that 
can be adjusted by the rules of arithmetic ?” 
inquired the lady, so good - naturedly as to 
neutralise the scornfulness of the query. 

“ That is altogether beside the mark,” returned 
Mr. Hetherington ; “I know that it is possible 
to cultivate the mind at the expense of the bodily 
health ; but early piety makes no martyrs in these 
days; nor do we know that anyone is called out 
of this world sooner, because of being prepared 
to enter the next.” 

“My dear sir, early piety has its martyr roll. 
Spirituality of mind is consumptive. The flush 
it wears is hectic. I don’t believe if scarlet 
fever or whooping cough visited Woodbine 
Cottage the dear children there would have any 
chance. Their stamina being consumed on the 
altar whereon it is consecrated, there would be 
no resistance; but, your Job’s comforters would 
tell you God had taken them to test your sub- 
mission, and discipline your parental love.” 

“On my word, madam, I hope your prophetic 
skill is not equal to your candour. [If it is, I 
should hold it in more fear than admiration. 
Seriously, though, what is there you see so 
peculiar in Leila ? By what hectic signs do you 
discover that her religiousness is going to under- 
mine her constitution ?” 

“By many. She is too introspective; she says 
very little, but when she does talk, it is like a 
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little book. Then I can find that she has not a 
happy idea of God as her Father. She doesn’t 
feel His eye upon her to see no ill befalls her. It 
is simply upon her to take note of her sins of 
omission and commission.” 

“Tam afraid what you say is but too true. 
Yet we have not given undue prominence to 
austere views of man’s relation to God in 
instructing our children. Leila has heard more 
of the goodness of God than of His severity, I 
assure you. Yes, and I believe that, young as she 
is, she looks at the Cross with the eye of faith.” 

“ Rather say that she looks at it sympatheti- 
cally, and with a constancy that must make a 
great wear and tear on the emotions. Now in 
illustration, Mr. Hetherington, one evening, when 
the pain in her foot was unbearable, I brought 
her a sleeping draught the doctor had made up 
for her, to be used at my discretion. To my 
surprise she would not take it. I told her it was 
not disagreeable ; but these were not the grounds 
on which she declined it. I coaxed her, and used 
every possible argument, but in vain. As she 
would not even assign a reason for her perversity, 
I affected to be grieved, and in that way extracted 
a dogged ‘J don't think it would be right.’ 

“When she had reiterated this several times, I 
said, ‘ And why would it not be right, Leila ?’ 

*“**T don’t like to say.’ 

“¢Never mind what you like. Tell me.’ 

“* Jesus wouldn’t take anything to soothe Him 
when He was on the Cross.’ 

“And doyousuppose He meant His refusal to 
be imitated? You are too young to understand 
all the why and the wherefore of these solemn 
things. Remember who made the sedative and 
gave the doctors their skill. Then think how 
tenderly loving and kind it is of Him to pre- 
pare for us a means of relief He wouldn’t take 
advantage of Himself.’ 

“* Yes; but He said it was enough for the 
servant to be as his Lord,’ persisted the old- 
fashioned little creature. 

“¢Then, Leila, why do you go to bed at night, 
instead of into the woods to sleep, and on the 
hillside to pray ? Come now, be reasonable ; take 
this medicine, and I’ll watch you till you go to 
sleep.’ 

“But, no,” continued Mrs. Baxendale ; “the 
arguments of a Church of England pagan like 
me were all thrown away. Fortunately, her 
mamma came to sleep with her and she did not 
argue the matter. She told Leila she would not 
lie down herself till she had taken the draught, 
and so the affair ended.” 

“That little incident was highly characteristic, 
I must say,” said Mr. Hetherington ; “ but then 
it was characteristic of Leila, not of Methodist 
children in general, or even of our own in par- 
ticular. Neither Miriam nor Willie would have 


done so if placed in the same circumstances.” 
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“ But do not the books you give her to read 
go far to foster that undesirable intensity : 
the ‘Anxious Inquirer,’ Doddridge’s ‘Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,’ ‘ Memoirs of 
Hester Ann Rogers and Mary Fletcher’? It 
must be a mischievous thing for a little girl of 
eleven to be concerning herself with her frames 
and feelings, and winding herself up to a strained 
endeavour to reach the high standard of these 
exceptionally holy women, who were a kind of lay, 
evangelical nun in my unsanctified opinion.” 

‘“We need not to discuss that now, Mrs. 
Baxendale. It is enough to say that I did not 
give Leila the books you name to read. She 
has the run of my library, and the choice is her 
own.’ 

“Would not books of a more amusing cast 
have diverted her attention ? ” 

“Well, there is a goodly array of travels, fairy 
tales, and books of poetry. I have ‘ Hans 
Christian Andersen, and some translations of 
German ‘Folk Lore,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ the 
‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ ‘ Rasselas,’ and the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ with Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories, and Hannah More’s. I take in serials, 
too, that may provide the children with some- 
thing fresh.” 

“Her predilection is all the more to be 
wondered at.” 

“Yes; and now that you have opened my eyes 
to the danger of an over-salting of the sacrifice, 
Mrs. Baxendale, I shall think how I may save 
her from persevering in it without letting her 
suspect my motive. But you—you train your 
children religiously, do you not ?” 

“ Yes, but in a different way.” 

“ Define the difference.” 

“That might lead us further than we want to 
go. However, we begin where you leave off with 
the child as a child of God. Then we teach 
our children to speak the truth, to love their 
Bibles, and to value a clear conscience above all 
worldly good : if they have done wrong to make 
reparation, or come and tell us without fear. 
We try to inculcate the sense of moral obligation 
and a high respect for duty. We say nothing 
about faith. You say a great deal. But it is 
easiest to believe when you are not thinking 
about believing. It is better to have the eye 
fixed upon good works than fixed upon self, 
turning self in and out to see if it will answer. 
The great thing is to be good and do good in 
imitation of the One Perfect Pattern. And for 
the rest, ‘The Spirit helpeth our infirmities,’ 
you know.” 

“Yes ; and without the Spirit of God we are 
none of His,” said Mr. Hetherington, “our 
belief includes all of yours. But where should we 
end if we attempted to demonstrate? Only tell 
me, Mrs. Baxendale, if you had a daughter of 
the temperament of my Leila, how should you 


prevent her running into extremes another way ? 
Has your Church no grooves in which religious 
zeal may run with a fatal persistence ? ” 

Mrs. Baxendale was silent for a moment, and 
then said,— 

“T’ll own we have some glass in our house, 
though the house is not all made of glass, Mr. 
Hetherington.” 

“I thank you for the admission, Mrs. Baxen- 
dale. No; it is not Methodism that is to blame 
for the peculiarities of my little intense Leila. 
If they had not shown themselves in one form 
they would in another; but we may be thankful 
that the Church and not the world has the 
fashioning of metal capable of being wrought 
to a white heat.” 

So the conversation ended, for it was unfair 
to keep Leila too long expecting her papa. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PROTOPLASM; OR, THE BREATH OF GOD. 


RETURNED late at night from visiting a patient, 
whose case was giving him no small degree of 
anxiety, Dr. Blandford had swallowed a glass of 
wine, and then attacked irritably the letters that 
he found awaiting him. His flagging energies 
revived at the sight of one neatly-folded missive, 
addressed in a careless, but educated hand. 
He drew the lamp towards him, straightened 
the large square sheet till it presented a smooth 
surface, and then read with an interest no less 
real because it disdained to hurry. 

* Dear Dr. Blandford,” the letter ran, “ I do 
not know why you still urge so frequent a 
correspondence ; the end which initiated it 
having been answered more satisfactorily for 
you, alas, than for me. It seems an age since 
you succeeded in educating me into your own 
views, and I can smile, as you no doubt did 
(in your sleeve), at the enthusiasm with which 
I fondly hoped to convince you of the truth of 
mine. 

“You compliment me by wishing me still to 
exchange with you the thoughts and sentiments 
which heart and brain, in their ceaseless activity, 
must be evermore evolving, especially when fed 
upon such aliment as the books you gave me 
supply. When I remember how barren my 
mind is compared to yours, and how its early 
freshness has in these last two years departed, 
I could almost accuse you of flattery. 1am in 
a bitter mood to-night, wherefore you must 
forgive me if some bitterness mingles with my 
letter. 

“Believe that I don’t mean it, for if I write 
fully, it is because I want this to be a long and 
last adieu—and adieu between friends always 
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should be sweet. That you will remonstrate 
against the ending of the correspondence I well 
kuow—but why should you ? 

“You have gained by it at best only a little 
amusement that you can well dispense with ; 
and I have lost everything—everything by 
which my soul anchored, and which made me 
happy. 

“Don’t construe that into a reproach, or 
have an idea that I regret being disillusionised. 
Reason forbids ; but women are weak, and [ 
am too much given to analysis to refrain from 
investigating the effect enlightenment has had 
upon me. It has swept away some dark 
spectres which now and then jumped out upon 
me from the secret corners of an offended 
conscience and affrighted me; but that is the 
only comfortable thing it has done. 

“The world, from being the fair creation of 
an Infinite Intelligence, has become a mass of 
helplessly organised, but corrupting matter, 
flecked with accidental loveliness. 

“Tf | were Greek enough to worship at its 
fountains, groves, and rivers, as at holy shrines, 
I might then be happier; but I confess my 
appreciation has been always more akin to the 
spark of devotion that smoulders in the heart 
of the Hebrew and makes the bush to burn. 
You have quenched that spark in me, so for 
me the bush burns no longer. 

“The temple spoiled of its shekinah may 
entrance you with its golden and carved splen- 
dours ; for me it is a desolation. 

“My heart leaps from a page I love to the 
Author ; loving Him though I know Him not, 
because I see Him there; but I may not now 
leap with any certainty from the contemplation 
of the greatest wonders of the universe to the 
thought of God Himself. Not that I deny the 
existence of a God, or can help attributing 
personality to Him in some vague, formless way, 
but I am no longer sure of Him. I no longer 
imagine my being linked to His, and I can no 
more worship a law of nature because it is 
universal, than I can worship beauty because it 
charms me, or the sea because of its illimitable 
expanse and fathomless depths. 

“So ceasing to worship—there is a want, 
a want which increased knowledge does not fill. 
There is no relief, either, in turning to the 
world, of which we form a part,—the world 
of men and women. Seen through the media 
Science presents, what puppets are our fellow- 
creatures, and what a vain show are they all 
seen walking in! How vain and empty and 
heartless everything appears when one once fully 
realises that what constitutes the Ego in each, 
acts as it does only because it must ! 

“ All think they are their own masters, or 
that God, with fatherly care, orders and protects 
them; whereas they are mere creatures of 
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circumstance, going on without thought to 
whatever destiny is on its way to meet them. 


For what can turn aside the dark course of the 
grim Necessity ? 


“T must confess that the knowledge of this 
affects me with melancholy. am not strong- 
minded enough to surrender, without keen 
suffering, the poetry of the old delusions, which 
made the best and most exalted people I knew 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and awoke in me 
the desire for the same Divine indwelling — a 
desire I have ofttimes thought realised after long 
continuing in prayer; and, if anything could 
bring me back to the faith of my childhood, my 
dear teacher, it would be the recollection of 
those hours when I felt God nearer to me than 
even a friend who held me by the hand ; when 
penitence was only less sweet than the kiss of 
reconciliation. It is hard in one’s weaker 
moments to reason it away, and to believe there 
was nothing more in it than re-action after 
tension, or an exalted condition of the sus- 
ceptible nervous system; and sometimes the 
thought occurs to me,— 

“¢ Why should this radiant delusion be shared 
by nature so phlegmatic; so stolid, I had almost 
said that we can hardly bring an affection of 
the nerves into our calculations respecting them, 
or attribute to them any excitement of an 
imagination they do not possess.’ 

“Why is the experience of those who hold 
to faith in Christ so like all the world over ? 
Let one but ask the question, ‘Will God in very 
deed dwell with man ?’ ‘ Yes,’ in answer, rolls 
all around the world, and its echoes rever- 
berate down the most distant ages,—e. g., The 
consciousness of the experimental psalms is just 
the same, when you come to compare, as the 
consciousness and the confession of consecrated 
souls, out of all Churches, and in all times. 

~ Only to go back to medizeval Europe: one 
hears it from St. Patrick, St. Columba, St. Eloy, 
and St. Augustine, with many more whom I 
might name, read once, where Madame Guyon, 
Fenelon, and Thomas a Kempis, are read a 
thousand times. 

“Then how those sturdy reformers proclaimed 
it; while the hymns of the sweet Christian 
singers of Germany are full of it: there are 
Matthesius, Nicholas Herman, Weingartner, 
and still later on, in the Prussian Court, the 
Electress Louisa clearly sets it forth in her 
hymn Penitence (Biisse). Have you seen it ? 
Of course the Episcopal, Nonconformist, and 
Wesleyan divines vont sans dire—but how 
confident of it are the good people of this 
neighbourhood! By the way, you have had an 
opportunity of judging. Yes, I have heard of 
your escapade at the chapel-keeper’s: and I 
believe there is a hope here in many a devout 
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heart, that the seed sown in the wayside of your 
sneering sceptical soul, may one day spring up ! 
Fancy what a quiz against you the story would 
make in Bath ! 

“T am told that there were one or two noisy 
West Riding men in that lovefeast, and there- 
fore it was no fit*sample of the lovefeasts of the 
district. For the quietness as well as simplicity 
of the people here, the chaste ardour of their 
piety appeal to me very strongly. 

“JT often accompany my brother on his 
journeys, so that I have been present at several 
of their lovefeasts; and it is this which has made 
me uneasy lest I have bartered truth for error ; 
lest unhappily I have wandered and gone astray. 
There is so much said of ‘the peace which 
passeth all understanding,’ and all have been 
brought into it by the way so often quoted: 
the kind of faith foreshadowed in the Jewish 
sacrifices. So sometimes, pondering the matter, 
I am distressed by the rush which the old con- 
victions make upon me, and have to oppose 
thereto all my strength of mind and will with 
the arguments you have so patiently communi- 
cated to me. Then | become satisfied and at 
peace with myself—but as to feeling happy! 
No—life is a blank! I have nothing to look 
forward to that I really care for. The sooner I 
escape back again into the nothingness from 
which I sprang, the better. 

“T have run on at such length, that I have not 
time to enter into those circumstances of my out- 
ward life which you wished me to describe to 
you. Why you ask for them I cannot conceive. 
I know you interest yourself minutely in all that 
concerns your friends; but when I bring to 
remembrance things that perhaps have faded 
from your mind, I feel that it is, after all, more 
as a philosopher than as a friend you have 
concerned yourself with the workings of my 
intellectual nature. You have had the satis- 
faction of seeing what you could do; and you 
must not infer from what I have said that your 
pupil is lapsing into the old superstitions; only 
that she holds the torch of what you call 
scientific truth rather uncertainly. 

“ As this is a last letter, and long even for a 
last, I shall not satisfy your curiosity respecting 
my present position. It is more congenial to 
me, in many ways, than the more distinguished 
one I held in Bath. 

“T should have many outlets for my affections 
if I had any affections; but how can I be 
otherwise than wretched when I am in a false 
position, have to practise reserve, and by a 
negative lie fence with the danger I am in of 
slipping into a positive one ? 

“Don’t answer this, except to say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
or ‘ Farewell’ will be a more consistent ‘Vale- 
dizit,’ from either of us.—Ever believe me, 
yours faithfully, ALICE.” 
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“Foolish child! Stupid child!” exclaimed 
Blandford. “What can have possessed her to 
send me a letter like that ? Does she doubt that 
I shall not refer to its true cause the melancholy 
which she would fain convince me is a conse- 
quence of my teachings? Yet how artfully she 
manages to throw doubt on my sincerity. I 
can have no interest in her outer life, clearly, 
because no friend. Her acceptance of my 
views does not remind me that our intercourse 
began with proposals from me, which the 
principles she then held, did not allow her to 
entertain. She, however, has not been equally 
oblivious. Life offers her nothing that she 
cares for, and she proposes to deprive me of the 
amusement of her letters. But she will do 
nothing of the kind. One is enough of this 
sort ; she will have to write another in a little 
more acceptable strain to atone for it. . . No, 
no! the correspondence shall not end at her 
pleasure. It shall be carried on for mine. 
After all, let me humour her; she would feel as 
lost without it as I should; besides, she does 
not realise the benefit such a correspondence is 
to her.” 

Then he leaned back in his arm-chair—this 
worldly, politic, pleasure-loving man, and mused 
till it was morning. He knew that at this poor 
young creature’s expense he was gratifying a 
mere whim ; but he persuaded himself that the 
passion for a correspondence with a highly- 
intelligent and accomplished woman was as 
much to be gratified as a passion for flowers or 
pet birds. It was less innocently selfish, but 
that did not matter. 

He thought of Heloise and Abelard, of the 
gifted love letters that had given the worship 
of the Virgin a fresh impulse, as coming from 
the pen of a woman; he thought of Pope’s 
correspondence with the Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague! and of Swift’s with Stella. Oh, he 
would soon persuade Alice Hetherington that 
all was right; and that, while policy kept them 
apart, they might still, like stars, convey light 
and soundless harmonies each to other! She 
would see why it was so in time, and meanwhile 
she must trust. 

The contemplated hypocrisy made him pale, 
even in his solitude, and the question arose : 
Why should he deceive her? Why should he 
deny himself a prize that it only needed now a 
word for him to secure? Why? ‘The more he 
thought the more seriously he pondered it. 
Alice was in his eyes beautiful; and in all eyes 
comely. She was intellectual, high-toned in 
thought and feeling, clear as a crystal, and as 
polished as a diamond. But then she was poor. 
She had no high connections. She was unworldly 
to a fault; and he imagined that she could never 
be the leader in society he should like his wife 
to be. She would disdain its convenances and 
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agrements, and blunder in them ; not through 
stupidity, but through the cool indifference and 
absence of mind he knew characterised her. 

Her ideal, too, of married happiness would 
never blend with his. Perpetual companionship 
in a choice library, varied with intellectual con- 
verse in a long exhilarating walk, would be her 
ambition: while he would fain go the gay round 
with a wife as distinguished as himself; a 
woman possessing all the diplomacy of an 
ambassadress, able to carry away the prize from 
Paris if beauty were in competition, and as 
versatile in her accomplishments as if the three 
foremost countries of Europe had been charged 
with her education. 

And the covetous heart of the man whispered 
that she must be rich, have titled connections, 
and a pedigree that should win for her atten- 
tion wherever she moved, while he basked in 
the sunlight of the reflected honour. 

And this was the selfish, sophisticated nature 
that had proved strong enough to subjugate 
a heart and mind like Alice Hetherington’s, 
that had brought her down from her high ideal 
to twine around him the tendrils of a sensibility 
that he cherished but to spurn. 

It was him she had endowed with understand- 
ing above all her teachers, selling at his bidding 
the truth that had been dearly bought, and 
that she had aforetime held as more precious 
than rubies. Yet let us not’be too harsh in our 
condemnation. Compared to him she is a “little 
one” offended. “Woe unto him by whom the 
offence cometh!” Heartless, as he was, Dr. 
Blandford could not, after the reading of that 
letter,— 

“ Hold his course without remorse.” 


Its tone of listlessness, vacuity, and dc*pair 
pained him. He knew that there was danger 
in her mood—danger to her health; and he 
resolved to write to rally and comfort her, if 
only to save her from her present depression. 
That the old convictions should rush in upon 
her and unsettle her, when she again came under 
her brother’s influence, and was subject to the 
excitement of those religious meetings did not 
surprise him ; for a woman’s mind was a thing 
no sooner made up than it was liable to be 
unmade again. 

A young man had taken refuge in a light 
kind of cynicism, or in a sneering criticism; 
but Alice was sure to look deeper than the 
eccentricities of these devout people. 

Her delicate, feminine, moral sense would 
be all on the alarm lest she had erred and been 
deceived. And then with what a heart-ache she 
recalled the glow of the altar flame in herself, 
doubting it seemed that the source it was lit 
from could be fabulous! 

Oh, yes, Dr. Blandford, seeing is believing. 
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Personal experience is the hardest evidence to 


disprove. Not all your casuistry can silence its 
clear tongue. 
So sings Myers :-— 


“ Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny ; 
Yea, with one voice, O world! though thou deniest 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


Rather the earth shall doubt when her retrieving 
Pours in the rain, and rushes from the sod : 

Rather than he for whom the great conceiving 
Stirs in his soul to quicken it to God, 


Ay, though thou then should’st strike him from his 
glory, 
Blind and tormented, maddened and alone ; 
Even on the cross would he maintain his story, 
Yes, and in hell would whisper ‘I have known.’ ”’ 


We will allow Dr. Blandford to retire, 
wishing him as good a night as a man deserves 
who has been at pains to destroy faith in a 
young girl; and is even now toying with a 
heart that he knows may be broken beyond 
another’s healing. Years ago, he had met Alice 
Hetherington at Bath, when she was first 
launched on her career as a governess. He was 
in constant professional attendance on one of 
her little pupils, who was an invalid, and Alice 
frequently took the mother’s place in the doctor’s 
interviews with the child. He was attracted by 
her fresh young beauty, and impressed with the 
intelligent manner in which she replied to his 
questions and received his instructions. 

On friendly relations with the family with 
whom she resided, he became a frequent visitor, 
making himself at home, as single men are 
often privileged to do in consideration for their 
loneliness. But little did any one suspect that 
he was seeking opportunities to cultivate the 
young lady. 

When at last Miss Hetherington’s patroness 
penetrated his motives, she felt a degree of 
chagrin from which she quickly recovered. Of 
course the doctor meant honourably. Miss 
Hetherington would grace any position, and 
clearly ought not to marry any one but a 
gentleman. 

Portionless girls, dependent on their own 
exertions, did not, as a rule, marry well; and if 
Miss Hetherington was so fortunate as to 
command a disinterested attachment, why, then, 
should she, Mrs. Gaskoin, stand in her way ? 
She should let things take their course, and 
if the affair ended, as she felt sure it would end, 
both parties would have her sincere congratu- 
lations. Having made up her mind to be 
amiable, Mrs. Gaskoin showed more interest in 
the youthful, instructress of her children than 
she had formerly done ; took her with her into 
society, and dexterously smoothed the way for 



































Dr. Blandford’s attentions. Conversation with 
the bright, young girl, soon became to the man, 
young in years, but old in experience, a real 
mental and moral elixir. Her undisguised con- 
fidence in his scholarship, her admiration of his 
intellectual resources, flattered him; and the 
homage that she willingly gave, he as willingly 
took. So it came to pass that, sincere or not, 
Dr. Blandford made vows to her of an undying 
attachment, eagerly calling upon her to reci- 
procate the same; but Alice speedily cut him 
short,— 

“No, no,” she said; “it cannot be. There 
is a barrier between us, insuperable for me, if 
not for you.” 

“Surely, my dear Miss Hetherington, you do 
not allude to the confidences I have given you, 
respecting the results of my inquiry into the 
bases on which our religious dogmas rest.” 

“T do, I do,” said Alice. “It was good, it 
was noble of you, not to conceal your disaffec- 
tion from me, if, as you say, from our first 
acquaintance, you longed to draw me into so 
close a union with you. You have my answer, 
Dr. Blandford. You know the Master whom I 
serve. No man can serve two. The God I 
love—though, alas, how coldly since I have been 
more surrounded by worldly influences—is a 
jealous God. He will not permit a child of 
His to give her hand to one of His avowed 
enemies.” 

“ Miss Hetherington, I am no enemy.” 

“You cannot help yourself. ‘ He that is not 
with Me is against Me.’ No, I am sorry, but 
I cannot listen to a word that is not spoken to 
me as a friend, or less still, if you prefer.” 

“ And is it because of these extremely repre- 
hensible views that I am rejected !” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“ And is this decision final ?” 

“Final, and irrevocable.” 

*“ But if I altered my views?” 

“That would be another matter. Yet, Dr. 
Blandford, if you are sure your views are right, 
how can you suppose you would ever alter them. 
[should not care for the alteration if you had 
a reason for wishing to change.” 

“Are you willing, before you judge me, to 
examine the steps by which I have been led. 
Go with me as far as you conscientiously can ; 
and then if you feel obliged at some point or 
other to diverge, see if you cannot take me 
along with you.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“* My dear girl, I could not come into contact 
with an intelligence like yours, without having 
a strong desire to educate it, and place it where 
it can command a wider horizon than is to be 
viewed under present limitations.. I do not 
want to coerce you. I only want to put you in 
a position for judging. With very few women 
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would such an experiment be worth the while. 
Your mind wants to be emptied of a great deal 
of false knowledge derived from mere tradition, 
before it can receive that which is scientifically, 
andwhich is, therefore, demonstrably true. The 
process may be severe, but it will be purifying 
and abiding. Let us but be agreed to give one 
another a fair hearing, to suspend our judgment, 
and let the time of our research cover years, 
I. will promise never to obtrude upon you 
expressions of affection too warm for the most 
guarded friendship.” 

Alice held back. 

“T am afraid:” she said, “what you say 
seems reasonable, but I do not know what I 
may be committing myself to. Of course I 
am willing to read and learn, yet ‘I know in 
whom I have believed,’ and not all your keen 
arguments will disturb my confidence.” 

* You are like the old Scotch lady that said, 
in the heat of an argument, ‘ You are mistaken, 
sir; [ am open to conviction, yet show me the 
man that can convince me.’” 

“Dr. Blandford, I sincerely wish I could 
convince you.” 

“You shall have every chance. I will lend 
you books which you must read. I pledge 
myself to read any that you may recommend to 
me. We will converse as we have opportunity, 
write to each other when we have not, answer 
each other’s questions candidly and dispas- 
sionately, and never shrink from relinquishing 
an opinion when we see it, if it is untenable,— 
or accepting an argument that most certainly 
appeals irresistibly to our reason. The expres- 
sions, ‘I am wrong,’ ‘I have been mistaken,’ ‘I 
did not see this before,’ are among the noblest 
words that an intelligent man or woman can 
utter.” 

“I do not see,” said Alice, “that saying you 
were a fool yesterday is going to convince any- 
one that you are wise to-day.” 

“No; but wiser?” 

“ Just the reverse of 
side you are abandoning.” 

* Agreed. Now. I have one promise to exact 
from you. No one, not your nearest relative, 
or dearest friend must be taken into your confi- 
dence with reference to what has transpired 
between us, concerning these much-disputed 
points. I don’t want you to be defended from 
myself by friendly admonitions and the maternal 
cluckings of a lot of old hens. And for profes- 
sional reasons I must not be compromised.” 

“Then do you only go to church for the sake 
of your practice?” said Alice, with a slight ring 
of scorn in her tones. 

“See how you jump to conclusions,” he good- 
naturedly replied. “I think I know better than 
that. I go to church to set others an example. 
Believing, as I do, that religion is necessary 
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they have grown up to a loftier standard, I take 
care to tacitly countenance it until they come 
to draw their morality from respect to them- 
selves and their fellows ; and a due sense of the 
obligation that the common good lays upon the 
individual. ‘Tull then it is right to encourage 
priests and parsons in their work and to recom- 
mend religion. Our private opinion we must 
share only with those strong enough to bear it. 
In time the scaffolding that has upraised so 
many creeping souls will be flung away.” 

“So you fondly think ?” 

* And so you fondly hope to disprove. 
have I your promise ?” 

“ Yes,” said the young girl, with very little 
thought of the danger there was to herself in 
making such a promise, and as little divining 
that the doctor’s intent was to get her completely 
into his power and to cut off from her the 
possibility of help from the dear brother, who, 
according to her statement, was himself a bril- 
liant scholar and an acute logician. To this 
very doubtful intercourse Alice had committed 
herself in the humble hope that, with God’s help, 
her weak hand might direct some stone that 
should strike into the temples of the Giant Un- 
belief, and convince at least one of his subjects 
that there was a God, who could “ ordain praise ” 
from the meanest instruments. She had little 
idea of the difficulties that were in her way— 
not till Blandford’s refusal to hear any argu- 
ments deduced from Scripture threw her into 
confusion. It was not fair, he said, as with 
him the Bible was no authority. Alice pleaded 
for its inspiration. 

“That could not be proven.” 

‘“‘ Was there no proof,” she tremulously asked, 
“in its power over the hearts and consciences of 
men, in the harmonies of its various writers, in 
the fulfilment of prophecy, the miracles of Christ, 
and, above all, in the grand historical fact of 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead ¢” 

In reply, Blandford challenged her to prove 
to kim the inspiration of any one book. Let 
her but name one, in either Old or New Testa- 
ment, and he would show her that it was as 
apocryphal as the Apocrypha itself. 

Timidly, Alice named Daniel, perhaps because 
it was the first that came into her mind. Alas 
for her, she had no arguments with which to 
meet his sophistries. No such aid as a book 
like Dr. Pusey’s “ Exposition of Daniel” was 
within her reach. Worsted, she was challenged 
to name another, and just as remorseless was 
the treatment it received. The girl was dis- 
mayed. Such were the means by which her 
faith was slowly but surely undermined, and all 
the principles to which she had adhered torn 
from her reluctant grasp. The process was as 
slow as it was painful ; but it needed not long 
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to bring her into a chaos of doubt and bewilder- 
ment, which, together with the entanglement of 
her affections often threatened to dethrone her 
reason. The torture had been long prolonged 
when she sought refuge in her brother’s home, 
and lived amongst his family with her masked 
sorrow. But the most skilfully-adjusted mask 
will sometimes fall off, or the weary wearer fling 
it away in disgust. 

Having given Alice Hetherington’s letter to 
the grandiose doctor, it is but fair, perhaps, ere 
we close this chapter, to give the one he wrote in 
reply :— 

“My Dear Little Girl,—As you have chosen 
to inflict one of your melancholy moods on me, 
I shall, with a proper regard for the sublime 
law of tit-for-tat, as healthy as it is old, dedicate 
the time to writing to you that finds me worn 
out and cross, disinclined even for a chat with 
Sheba, if such a Solomon as I could draw one 
from her circle of barbaric splendours. 

“T cannot demand from a lady the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman; but if you were here in 
Highchester, only the width of this table with 
coffee and pistolets (you know better than to 
translate that pistols) would suffice to adjust 
matters. I see the scornful curl of the lip with 
which you refuse me even that small satisfaction. 
The wreathing scorn of that lip, shall I ever 
forget it ? 

“T trust that the melancholy you speak of is 
but a mood. It is a mood, however, that needs 
the imperative to conquer it. If instead of 
venting it on my devoted head you had gone to 
bed and slept it off, you would have been much 
more sensible. 

“ Raving again about a necessity to worship. 
Such a necessity exists only for the savage. It 
is unworthy of the child of culture who has 
learned to look within and acknowledge a law 
which will gently centre him if he obeys it. 
Happiness lies in benevolence, not in worship, 
which is selfish ; or if the propensity for it must 
be indulged, the Egyptian had not so much to 
gratify it in the sight of the Pyramids as you 
and I have in the contemplation of the forces of 
nature and the progression of the long file of 
humanities, in the marching order of which we 
are bound to keep our place. Do you think 
this cavalier treatment ? Sympathy would not 
oppose the incipient hysteria which I perceive at 
work. You need a stimulant, and I wish that I 
could administer one. I cannot treat as flip- 
pantly the want of trust in me that your letter 
betrays. But let that pass. I might say some- 
thing, but I forbear. I will leave it to the 
future to justify me. A man’s support when he 
is wronged is best found in his own conscious- 
ness. 

“My pupil, it appears, puts nothing to my 
account but the scattering of a few golden 
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dreams, and the waking up to realities which 
she invests with imaginary horrors. 

“T thought she would breathe freely when 
emancipated from the terror of certain grave 
spiritual contingencies ; but no, even the fear 
had its fascination. She feels the Palace of 
Truth to be but a gloomy cavern, filled with 
noxious vapours; and to be linked in the eternity 
of a glorious universe as part of it, serving 
others and making way for them, is not enough. 
She would rather imagine herself a centre where 
all claim to be centres, and persuade herself 
that one single mind of infinite capacity is 
perpetually concerned with her and with the 
most trivial thing that affects her in her daily 
course. 

“Tt is strange how little a man can be sure of 
gaining influence over a single mind. Though 
I have brought Alice Hetherington to the feet 
of Kant, Laplace, Montaigne, Voltaire and 
Diderot, and she has listened to them and been 
taught, she has only to come within ear-shot of 
the wordy vehemence of a few country bumpkins 
and their lachrymose long-bonneted sisters to 
unlearn all she has learned ; or, at least, to be 
thrown back into a state of seething unrest and 
doubt, which no man or woman ought to know 
more than once in a life-time. 

“They who consider the mind of woman a 
volatile essence that needs to be tightly prisoned 
lest it escape, are not severe in their estimate ; 
but you, little one, have a mind, that if not 
suffered so to evaporate would be as nectar for 
the gods. 

“T have had letters from you worthy of the 
beauties of Bologna, or the fair savantes of 
Ferrara and Milan. So think not I shall meekly 
suffer our correspondence to drop and show no 
sign of injury. It is not possible. My better 
nature would starve and die if it had nevera 
morsel from the hidden store of yours to feed 
upon. I could not exist if all the bonds between 
us were to be snapped. You hear that, and 
beware. I am sending you a fresh parcel of 
books, to amuse and to divert you. Of course, 
I shall expect an acknowledgment, and in course 
of time your criticisms, so how can you help 
writing to me ? 

“T will tell you the secret of your discontent 
and of your dark forebodings, my dear Alice: 
Your intellect is too purely of the subjective 
kind. You have a difficulty in making objects, 
and in getting out of yourself and into your 
surroundings. I would have you cultivate the 
opposite disposition. Because I must take 
interest in the least thing that concerns you, [ 
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asked for details of your outward life. As usual, 

ou have evaded the task of entering into it. 

ut now, for your own sake, I ask you again; 
write to me a full, free confidential letter, in 
which shall be no vexed spiritual questions or 
morbid sentiments, but tell me how you get on 
with your brother, what his wife is like, what 
plan you pursue in teaching your little nephews 
and nieces. Tell me the kind of children they are, 
and you will interest me vastly, and do yourself 
more good than you would think possible. 

* Besides, you will repay me for some dried 
specimens of flowers I have put with their bota- 
nical names between the leaves of the books I 
am sending you. HowI wish I could direct your 
inquiring mind into a more intelligent quest for 
these lovely witnesses to the small necessity nature 
is under to be uniform or to repeat herself. 

“ Yes; I was eavesdropper at the Ripplethorpe 
lovefeast. I shall never forget it as long as I 
live. The emotional element was in full play, 
and was as contagious as all manner of sympa- 
thies and predispositions could make it. 

“ By-the-by, what a contrast the minister was 
to the flock over which he presided. The 
bucolic and the esthetic seemed to me in a 
droll juxtaposition. He reminded me of you, 
though not ata first glance. He read the hymn, 
spoke and prayed like a poet. I do not wonder 
at your sisterly admiration of him. 

“He might have been a Fenelon, a Pascal, or 
a sweet Melancthon; anyone I should say, super- 
humanly wise and good; but too exquisitely 
organised for rough work and hard usage. 

“Yes ; I know that religious enthusiasm has 
shown the same characteristics in all time sand 
in all lands. The raptures that carry you away 
have had their likeness in fetish worship and 
light up the anguished faces of dying fakirs. 
It is not in the power of Christianity alone 
to produce them; and if it was ?— 

“Well, we physicians know that consumption 
now has the same diagnoses it had in the times 
of Galen and Aristotle. So has hypochondria, so 
has small-pox and fever, and a host of other 
ailments. Does that prove these things healthy ? 
Make yourself happy, my dear girl, and live out 
a rational life, which is the only true life, and do 
not trouble yourself about an imagined, outward 
lie where there is no inward deceit. 

** Let me have the kind of letter that I ask for, 
then I will answer more clearly the doubts that 
are again troubling you; but I am weary now, 
and you need mental rest. — Your attached and 
devoted friend, 

M. BLANDFoRD.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CASKET EXAMINED. 





JHE PAsKeT PXAMINED. 


“Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts.”—PsALM oxxxix. 23. 


NXIETY, with serious, thoughtful brow, 
Went in among the holy angel band; 
And as before the throne I saw her bow, 
3ehold a casket, heart-shaped, in her hand. 


“Take it, O King, and let Thy loving eye, 
Examine every gem that hides therein: 

Cleanse Thou its tarnished jewellery, and try 
Each jewel, lest it prove some lust’rous sin. 


“ Here is a golden anchor—take it, Lord ; 
[ call it ‘ Hope,’—say if the hope be sure: 
Upon life’s stormy ocean, deep and broad, 
It tells me of a Rock that shall endure. 


“Here is a ruby cross, its blood-red gems 
Reflecting Thy great passion; Saviour, say, 

If Thy quick eye approves it or condemns— 
Is it indeed Thy Cross that I display? 


“ And here a regal sceptre. Is it Thine? 
Art Thou the reigning monarch of my soul 
Ruling o’er all my powers with will Divine, 
And governing with wise and just control? 


“Behold a star of honour. Did Thy hand 
Invest me with the privilege it brings, 

Amongst Thy holy courtiers to stand, 
Adorned with the insignia of kings? 


“‘ And here, Lord, is a jewelled olive-branch, 
That speaks to me of peace. Did’st Thou bestow 
The budding gift ? or must Thy sentence blanch 
My paling cheek, as Thou dost answer, ‘ No!’ 


“Take Thou this casket: handle every gem: 
Examine every jewel I have prized: 
And if unfit for heaven’s pure diadem, 
Tell me, for I would fain be well advised.” 
* * * a * * 
The Jeweller of heav’n looked in that heart, 
And though His eye saw much imperfect there, 
At the bright glance each diamond seemed to start 
With a responsive radiance, pure and fair. 


Assurance took the casket, and could trace 
On all her wealth the “ Hall-mark ” of the skies, 
The name of “ Jesus,” graved in sovereign grace, 
And read and read again with beaming eyes. 


Owner of heavenly riches, it is well 
To bear the casket of the heart to Him 
Who knoweth all things—asking Him to tell 
The value of the treasures sometimes dim. 


Wiuuiam Lurr. 
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POPE’S VILLA, TWICKENHAM. 





Notgs ON FNGLISH : PiTeRaTURE, 


UMEROUS memoirs of Pope, with 
editions of his works have been pub- 
lished, the latest contribution being 
a Critical Biography, by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, forming one of the series 
of works on “English Men of 
Letters.” Of all the editions of Pope, 
whose life and works have found 

many commentators, Elwin’s is doubtless the 

best and most comprehensive, though of the ten 
volumes in which the work was to be completed, 
only five have appeared during the nine years 
since it was taken in hand. Byron, who was an 
unqualified admirer of the poet, wrote a most 
indignant protest against the Rev. Mr. Bowles 
for his unfavourable criticism of Pope’s cha- 
racter; but he would have been furious indeed 
had he seen the latest review of the poet’s works, 
in which Mr. Stephen says: “ He was, if we 
must speak bluntly, a liar and an hypocrite; 
but the foundation of his character was not 
selfish or grovelling. On the contrary, no man 
could be more warmly affectionate or more 
exquisitely sensitive to many noble emotions. 

The misfortune was, that his constitutional 

infirmities, acted upon by some unfavourable 





By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, F.R.G.S. 


conditions, developed his craving for applause 
and his fear of censure, till certain morbid 
tendencies in him assumed proportions which, 
compared to the same weaknesses in ordinary 
mankind, are as the growth of plants in a 
tropical forest to their stunted representatives 
in the north.” There is no doubt a great deal 
of truth in this estimate; for Pope, whose filial 
piety, like that of Gray, is worthy of all honour, 
affected a certain mystery and a disregard for 
straightforwardness in his correspondence which 
induced the mild and courteous Addison to dub 
him “a liar,” and merits the critic’s harsh 
observation, that “It is painful to track the 
ordinary deceptions of a man of genius, as a 
detective unravels the misdeeds of an accom- 
plished swindler.” 

Like the great Dryden, who died when Pope 
was a youth, the poet wasa Roman Catholic, and 
suffered disabilities attaching to an unpopular 
religion; but, unlike “Glorious John,” he was 
born in the faith. He was a child of precocious 
genius, and used to say, “that he could not 
remember the time when he began to make 
verses;” indeed, so mellifluous were his infantine 
utterances, that it might be said of him as of 
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Pindar, when he lay in his cradle, “the bees 
swarmed about his mouth.” In his “ Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot,” being the prologue to his 
“‘[mitations of the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace,” he says:— 
“ As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ; 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed ; 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife; 

To help me through this long disease—my life.” 


Pope says of himself that he read only for 
amusement from fourteen to twenty, and for the 
next seven years for instruction. He was a 
voracious, indiscriminate seeker after know- 
ledge, and before he was fifteen attempted an 
epic poem on a most ambitious scale. Though 
everything was against him—his birth (he was 
the son of a linen-draper in the Strand), his 
physical deformity (he had a crooked figure), 
his delicate health, and his religion, which closed 
against him the bar, the church and parliament, 
yet by his brilliant genius he effected an early 
triumph; and if he did not, like his admirer, 
Byron, “awake one morning to find himself 
famous,” yet at the same age, twenty-four, he was 
regarded as one of the first poets of the time. 
In 1710, he was known only as the author of 
some poems contributed to a volume of verse; 
and, says Mr. Stephen, “ Three years afterwards, 
he was receiving such patronage in his great 
undertaking, the Translation of Homer, as to 
prove conclusively that he was regarded by the 
leaders of literature as a poet of very high 
promise; and two years later (1715), the appear- 
ance of the first volume of his translation 
entitled him to rank as the first poet of the day.” 

Swift calls him “ paper-sparing ” Pope, allud- 
ing to his habit of writing on scraps of paper, 
even the “Iliad” having been mostly written 
on the backs of letters, not so much from mean- 
ness as from the habit literary men contract of 
jotting down thoughts as they occur to them, 
so that nothing may be lost. Johnson des- 
cribes the many ailments of the poet, who, in 
the above passage, speaks of his muse as helping 
him through that “long disease,”—his life. 
Writing to Bathurst, in 1728, Pope says that 
“He does not expect to enjoy any health for 
four days together”; and not long after, 
Bathurst remonstrates with him for his careless- 
ness, asking whether it is not enough to have 
the headache for four days in the week, and be 
sick for the other three. Johnson says, “ He 
was so weak as to be unable to rise to dress him- 
self without help. He was so sensitive to cold, 
that he had to wear a kind of fur doublet under 
a coarse linen shirt; one of his sides was con- 
tracted, and he could scarcely stand upright till 
he was laced into a bodice made of stiff canvas; 
his legs were so slender that he had to wear 
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three pairs of stockings, which he was unable to 
draw on and off without help. His seat had to 
be raised to bring him to a level with common 
tables. His face was not displeasing, and the 
portraits are eminently characteristic. The 
thin, drawn features wear the expression of 
habitual pain, but are brightened up by the 
vivid and penetrating eye.” 

The “Rape of the Lock,” one of the best 
known and most highly appreciated of his poems, 
is disfigured by the tone the poet adopts towards 
women ; and it is indeed a satire on the sex, for 
whom he entertained no profound respect, con- 
sidering them only fit to indulge the feminine 
passion for hoops and fine clothes. In one 
place he says, “Every woman is at heart a 
rake,” and the sex generally he regards as 
composed of 


‘“‘ Matter too soft a lasting mask to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair.” 


Pope has been spoken of as more of a rhetorician 
than a poet, and certainly he lays himself open 
to the charge of stiffness and formality. There 
is a want of the “ars celare artem” that is 
present in the highest type of poetry or of all 
art ; and one feels that the poet has elaborated his 
verse to a painful pitch of perfection. It is this 
absence of spontaneity about even his finest 
passages which fails to fire the blood as Byron 
frequently, and Tennyson occasionally does, and 
the presence of which we regard as one of the true 
indications of genius. Nevertheless, as “ Love 
laughs at locksmiths,” so the popular voice, 
which seldom errs, scorns the cold criticism of 
the reviewer; and these two poets, Byron and 
Pope, have grown in public estimation and will 
continue to be regarded as unsurpassed, taking 
them all in all, by any in the language, save 
of course, Shakespeare and Milton. 

Who can gainsay the brilliant wit that 
sparkles in almost every line of the works of the 
bard of Twickenham, and the exquisite polish 
of his verses, throughout which there is not a 
harsh line or forced metaphor? Can anything 
be more perfect that his “ Windsor Forest,” or, 
in another way, his “ Essay on Man,” and his 
“Moral Essays,” which glitter with wit and 
wisdom, and from which literally hundreds of 
passages may be cited for any anthology of 
English poetry? Can anything be finer than his 
Epilogue to Addison’s Tragedy of “Cato,” ormore 
touching than the pathos of the “Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady”? and yet he 
has been charged with want of heart ; and Leslie 
Stephen declares that he can read Pope’s most 
pathetic poems without emotion, while a single 
pathetic touch of Cowper or Wordsworth strikes 
incomparably deeper. But we would ask what 
poet in our own or any other language has 
excelled the tenderness of the following lines 
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from the “Elegy” before mentioned, which it is 
recorded that Sir James Mackintosh quoted with 
emotion in deprecation of the charge against 
Pope of want of heart:— 


“By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed ; 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d ; 
By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show? 


What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polished marble emulate thy face? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallowed dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress’d, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow; 


While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy relics made ! 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame ! 
How iov’d,—how honour'd once avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee.— 

"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! ” 


The “ Eloisa to Abelard” is equally replete 
with tender passages which the critics seek to 
explain away by ingenious theories. Johnson 
says of this beautiful work, “ Here is particularly 
observable the cusiosa felicitas, a fruitful soil 
and careful cultivation. Here is no crudeness 
of sense nor asperity of language.” Mr. Stephen 
allows that the style of this poem has the highest 
degree of technical perfection, and that it is as 
pathetic as exquisitely written; and Bowles, a 
hostile critic, declared “Eloisa ” to be “infinitely 
superior to everything of the kind, ancient and 
modern.” Again, to quote higher authority, 
Hazlitt, the eminent critic, declares: ‘“‘The tears 
shed are drops gushing from the heart; the 
words are burning sighs breathed from the soul 
of love”; and De Quincey ends an eloquent 
criticism by declaring that “the lyrical tumult 
of the changes, the hope, the tears, the rapture, 
the penitence, the despair, place the reader in 
tumultuous sympathy with the poor distracted 
nun.” 

Though not a profound classical scholar, Pope 
was well versed in the classics, and formed his 
style on the best and severest models of Greece 
and Rome. In the preface to his Translation of 
Homer’s “Iliad,” he quotes with approval the 
dictum of his contemporary, the Duke of 
Buckingham :— 


“ Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all works else appear so mean, so poor; 
Verse will seem prose : but still persist to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need.” 


Pope himself, in far more elegant verse, com- 
mends the masterpieces of Homer and Virgil to 
the student in his “ Essay on Criticism ”:— 


“ Be Homer’s work your study and delight ; 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring 
And trace the Muses upwards to their spring : 

Still with itself compared, his text peruse 

And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse.” 


In his “ Dunciad,”—wherein he inveighs 
against the productions of Grub Street, as 
Byron, following his example in his “ English 
Bards,” did a century later,—Pope speaks of 
“‘ Shakespeare’s Nature,” and “ Jonson’s Art”; 
and writes with pleasant satire of his con- 
temporaries, Addison, Congreve, Swift, Garth, 
aad Prior. He is specially severe on the Grub 
Street bards in his “ Imitations of Horace,” in 
which he declares that:— 


“Those who cannot, and those who can, 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble to a man.” 


But he pays his homage at the shrine of Addison 
and Swift. Of the former, he says:— 


“No whiter page than Addison remaias ; 
He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth 
And sets the passion on the side of truth.” 


Of the witty Dean of St. Patrick, he says: — 


“ Let Ireland tell how wit upheld her cause, 
Her trade supported, and supplied her laws ; 
And have on Swift this grateful verse engraved : 
The rights a court attacked, a poet saved.” 


In lines which do equal credit to his head and 
heart, Pope, writing of Rowe, animadverts 
on the neglect shown to the memory of the 
great poet of the Restoration. Rowe wrote 
several tragedies, a life of Shakespeare, and 
some poems, including a translation of Lucan’s 
“ Pharsalia,” and died in 1718, after being Poet- 
laureate for four years. 


“Thy relics, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust, 
And, sacred, place by Dryden’s awful dust ; 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 

To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 


Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ; 
Blest in thy genius—in thy love, too, bless’d! 
One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a whole thankless land to his denies.” 


Equally he did justice to Gay, who, born in 
the same year as himself, triumphed over the 
disabilities of a very lowly position. He was 
apprenticed to a silk mercer in London, and 
wrote his clever “ Beggar’s Opera,” and his 
“Fables,” besides a volume of miscellaneous 
poems. Gay died on December 11th, 1732, and 
was interred in Westminster Abbey. Pope’s 
lines to the poet, whom he so often mentions in 
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the “Dunciad,” may be repeated as a model of And urges him to haste to Twickenham:— 


elegiac verse :— 


“Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man—simplicity, a child ; 
With native humour temp’ring virtuous rage 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age : 


Above temptation in a low estate 

And uncorrupted, e’en among the great : 

A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 


These are thy honours ; not that here thy bust 

4s mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms,—‘ Here lies Gay !’”’ 


Pope, though he owed much to the great, was 
never a sycophant, and showed himself a lover 
of freedom, as he avows in the “ Epilogue to the 
Satires ”:— 


“ But does the court a worthy man remove ? 
That instant, I declare, he has my love ; 
I shun his zenith, court his mild decline ; 
Thus Somers once, and Halifax, were mine.” 


His epitaph in the form of a dialogue on Dr. 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, who 
was exiled for his Jacobin views, and died in 
Paris, in 1732, exhibits him asa hater of tyranny; 
though, as a Romanist, he sympathised with the 
party to which the prelate belonged. Of this 
eminent divine, he says in the “ Epilogue ”:— 


“ How pleasing Atterbury’s softer hour, 
How shines the soul, unconquer’d in the Tower.” 


Again we would instance the inscription on 
his Grotto:— 


“ Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 
As dare to love their country and be poor.” 


His sympathies were with other statesmen 
than the followers of the “forlorn hope” of the 
Pretender and of the Duke of Argyll and 
Wyndham he writes:— 


“ Argyll, the State’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field ; 
Or Wyndham, just to freedom and the throne, 
The master of our passions and his own.” 


He spoke of Lord Bolingbroke, as the “ All- 
accomplished St. John,” and in a letter to Mr. 
Richardson, says:— 


“The sons shall blush their fathers were his foes.” 


But he wrote a Satire on Bolingbroke in his 
“Tmitation” of the 4th Epistle of the 1st Book 
of Horace’s “ Epistles,” in which he says:— 


“‘ That every hour you life renew 
Is to your injured country due.’ 


“ Thore, half devour’d by spleen, you'll find 
The rhyming bubbler of mankind ; 
There (objects of our mutual hate), 

We'll ridicule both Church and State.” 


Pope’s epitaph to his friend, James Craggs, 
Secretary of State, who died on the 16th 
February, 1720, and was buried in the Abbey, 
is one of the finest that meets the eye in that 
sacred edifice, and may serve as a model of what 
a really great statesman should be:— 


“ Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 
Who broke no promise, served no private end ! 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ! 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv’d; 
Prais’d, wept, and honour’d by the muse he loved,” 


From the opening words of this epitaph, 
“Statesman, yet friend to truth,” one would 
gather that, in his day, it was unusual for states- 
men to be veracious, and this vice it has ever 
been the custom to attribute to the profession. 
Some would go farther: and one of the bon mots 
which contributed to make Prince Talleyrand- 
Perigord famous as a wit, was his definition of 
speech as ‘“‘a faculty given to man for the purpose 
of concealing thought.” The prince-bishop can 
well afford to give up the credit of having first 
made this sarcastic observation to Young, who, 
in his “Night Thoughts,” mentions some 
place— 


“Where nature's end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal their mind.” 


For the sake of contrast, we may as well add 
Horne Tooke’s proposition: “The purpose of 
language is to communicate our thoughts.” 

Equally high with Pope’s estimate of Craggs 
is that he formed of Robert Harley, Lord 
Oxford. In his epistle, enclosing Dr. Parnell’s 
poems, which he had published, Pope wrote to 
his lordship, who had been imprisoned in the 
Tower, in the year 1721:— 


“ And sure, if aught below the seats divine 
Can touch immortals, ’tis a soul like thine ; 
A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, and passion, and all pride.” 


When we read the memoirs of the Walpoles, 
St. Johns, Harleys, and others of the time of 
Queen Anne and the two first Georges, one is 
inclined to believe that the covert imputation 
levelled at statesmen by Pope, in his eulogium 
of Craggs, was not ill-deserved; but as the states- 
man, poet, and novelist, Lord Lytton, says: 
“Happily, we now demand in a statesman a 
desire for other aims than his own advancement; 
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but at that period, ambition was almost univer- 
sally selfish—a statesman was yet a courtier—a 
man whose very destiny it was to intrigue, to 
flatter, to glitter, to deceive. It is in pro- 
portion as courts are less to be flattered, and 
tools to be managed, that the politicians have 
become useful and honest men ; and the states- 
man now directs a people, where once he out- 
witted an anti-chamber. Compare Bolingbroke, 
not with the men, or by the rules of this day, 
but with the men and by the rules of the last. 
He will lose nothing in comparison with a 
Walpole, with a Marlborough, on the one side, 
—with an Oxford or a Swift upon the other.” 
Byron’s admiration of Pope, and his elaborate 
defence of the poet against the strictures of 
Mr. Bowles, are well known, and the following 
reminiscence of the noble poet’s early life, 
accounts for this predilection, which amounted 
almost to a passion:—“ As a child I first read 
Pope’s ‘Homer’ with a rapture which no sub- 
sequent work could ever afford, and children 


are not the worst judges of their own 
language. As a boy I read ‘Homer’ in the 


original, as we have all done, some of us by 
force, and a few by favour; under which des- 
cription I came is nothing to the purpose; it is 
enough that I read him.” Lord Byron com- 
pares Pope’s Translation of the “Iliad” with 
Cowper’s; and though few will agree with 
his detraction of the author of the “Task,” 
there is much truth in his comparison of their 
translations of Homer’s immortal epic. After 
deriding Cowper’s delineation of a word in his 
“Sylvan Sampler,” which, he says, is “ drawn up 
like a seedsman’s catalogue, with an affected 
imitation of Milton’s style, as burlesque as the 
‘Splendid Shilling,’ Byron continues: “These 
two writers (for Cowper is no poet) come into 
comparison in one great work—the Translation 
of Homer. Now with all the great, and 
manifest, and manifold, and reproved, and 
acknowledged, and uncontroverted faults of 
Pope’s Translation—and all the scholarship, and 
pains, and time, and trouble, and blank verse of 
the other, who can ever read Cowper? and who 
will ever lay down Pope’s, unless for the original? 
I have tried to read Cowper’s version, and have 
found it impossible.” 

To my mind a peculiar interest attaches to 
the poet Gray. He was not a prolific author, 
although had he only written his unsurpassed 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” Burns’ 
favourite poem, he had attained an immortal re- 
putation as one of England’s sweetest singers. 
Gray, who was educated at Eton, and whose 
associations were therefore those of a gentle- 
man, always wrote like a man of culture. How 
often have the opening lines of his “Ode” to 
his old school been quoted by Etonians, as they 
surveyed the scene after a long absence:— 
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“Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade, 

Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, scenes belov’d in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain ; 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow !” 


Though Gray reposes in Stoke Pogis Churchyard, 
near to which was the Manor House, with its 


“Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing” — 


a cenotaph has been erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, in that spot appropriately 
named “ Poet’s Corner.” The first to give the 
“eternal blazon” of poetry to this portion of 
the sacred edifice was Chaucer, and then came 
Spenser, the contemporary of Shakespeare, whose 
“Fairy Queen” is interspersed with so many 
beautiful passages, notably among them being 
the description of Una :— 


“ One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 
From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay, 
In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight ; 
From her fair hair her fillet she undight, 
And laid her stole aside ; her angel’s face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shinéd bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did ever mortal eye behold such heavenly grace ?” 


Shakespeare, “prince of poets,” lies alone in 
his glory in the Church of Stratford-on-Avon, as 
though no other bard were worthy to be his 
fellow; but among his contemporaries in the shady 
corner in the north aisle of the Abbey are Francis 
Beaumont, of whom Wordsworth writes, in his 
“Inscription in the Grounds of Coleorton, Sir 
George Beaumont’s seat in Leicestershire,” as 


“That famous youth, full soon removed 
From earth, perhaps by Shakespeare’s self approved, 
Fletcher’s associate, Jonson's friend beloved.” 


Here also lies the “melancholy” Cowley, as 
he called himself, whose character and poetical 
attributes Pope, with his epigrammatic skill, 
hits off in a single line, when he speaks, in his 
striking “ Imitations of Horace,” of “ Pensive 
Cowley’s moral lay.” But Cowley, like many 
another moral poet, and the “mob of gentlemen 
who wrote with ease,” of Pope’s time, has long 
ago ceased to be much read. As the bard of 
Twickenham asks :— 

“Who now reads Cowley? If he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit ; 


Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric art, 
But still I love the language of his heart.” 


Cowley’s dust mingles with that of Dryden, of 
whom Thomas Campbell, who lies near at hand, 
declared that “for pure English nature, feeling, 
and expression, read Dryden. He is the best 
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informer and expositor.” Here, too, reposes Gay, 
of whom Pope wrote the following epigram :— 


“ Well, then, poor Gay lies under ground, 
So there’s an end of Honest Jack ! 
So little justice here be found, 
Tis ten to one he’ll ne’er come back.” 


Not far from these is the “ Witty Prior,” now, 
as seldom read, but of whom Pope speaks with 
much respect ; and Michael Drayton, and the 
cultivated, gentle Addison, a prince among 
literary men ; also honest, rugged, sententious, 
old Dr. Johnson, whom every Englishman must 
revere. As one enters the calm nook, so well 
called the Poet’s Corner, from the noise and 
bustle of the London streets, a feeling of peace 
and rest comes over the soul, and one feels it is 
good to be here, and commune as it were, with 
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wild mazes of life by which we can retrace our 
steps—and be with our youth again. What 
would I not give to feel as I felt—to hope as I 
hoped—to believe as I believed—when the work 
was first launched upon the world. While he 
writes, he is exulting in the vigour of health and 
manhood—while ye read, the very worms are 
starving upon his dust. This commune between 
the living and the dead, this intercourse between 
that which breathes and moves and is—and that 
which life animates not, nor mortality knows 
—annihilates falsehood, and chills even self- 
delusion into awe.” But though we have volu- 
minous writers in this age, perhaps more than in 
any other, how few there are who can repeat with 
truth the words of the dying author of the “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” and “ Waverley.” Scott 
said: —“I am drawing near the close of my career; 


ABBOTSFORD. 


the spirits of the great dead whose dust lies under 
our feet. Turning in thus during a hot day in 
July last, these thoughts recurred to us as they 
have often before under like circumstances. Who 
does not’ know Washington Irving’s beautiful 
essay on the old"Abbey? 

Bulwer Lytton’ says in a beautiful passage— 
speaking of the thoughts and aspirations of an 
author :—“ You know and must feel with me 


» that these our books are a part of us, bone of 


our bone, and flesh of our flesh! They 
treasure up the thoughts which stirred us—the 
affections which warmed us, years ago—they are 
the mirror of how much of what we were! To 
the world, they are but as a certain number of 
pages—good or bad—tedious or diverting ; but 
to ourselves, the authors, they are as marks in the 


I have been, perhaps, the most voluminous author 
of the day, and it is a comfort for me to think 
that I have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to 
corrupt no man’s principles, and that I have 
written nothing which on my deathbed I should 
wish blotted.” To be able to say this, we opine, 
should be the aim of every author; but it is given 
to few to be in a position to make so noble a con- 
fession at what Gray calls “the inevitable hour.” 
« Dryden, whose life and works, as well as those 
of Swift, Scott edited, could not lay to his soul 
this flattering unction, but he had the candour 
to express repentance for the impurity that 
defiles so much of what can never be regarded 
but as the productions of one of England’s 
brightest literary geniuses. Writing to a lady 
correspondent within a few months of his death, 
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on May Day, 1700, and counselling her to avoid 
“the license Mrs. Beha allowed herself of writing 
loosely,” he says, “I confess I am the last man 
who ought in justice to arraign her, who have 
been myself too much of a libertine in most of 
my poems ; which I should be well contented I 
had leave either to purge or to see them fairly 
burned.” In March of this year a non-juring 
clergyman, Jeremy Collier, denounced the im- 
morality of the English stage, especially the plays 
of Dryden; and the poet, in some verses addressed 
to Mr. Motteux, on his tragedy called “ Beauty 
in Distress,” replied to his censor :— 


“What I have loosely or profanely writ 
Let them to fires, their due desert, commit.” 


It would seem as though before this, Dryden had 
some qualms as to the tendency of the plays he 
had poured forth during a long life with unfail- 
ing prodigality, for we find that in the last of his 
great works, the “ Tales, Ancient and Modern, 
translated to verse from Homer, Ovid, Boccaccio, 
and Chaucer, with Original Poems,” generally 
known as the “ Fables,” * he seeks, in the “* Wife 
of Bath’s Tale,” from Chaucer, to saddle the 
Court of the Restoration with the licentiousness 
to which he gave expression. Comparing the 
age with that of Arthur, he says :— 
“The king himself to nuptial ties a slave, 
No bad example to his poets gave ; 


And they, not bad, but in a vicious age, 
Had not, to please the prince, debauched the stage.” 


While regarding the tombs and cenotaphs of 
England’s great writers in Westminster Abbey, 
one involuntarily thinks of those who are absent. 
Besides Shakespeare and Milton, many other 
great names in English literature lie without 
those sacred walls. The author of the “ Seasons ” 
and the “ Castle of Indolence ”’ lies at Richmond, 
which his genius has consecrated, and the dust 
of the author of “Childe Harold” and “ Don 
Juan,” moulders in the churchyard of Hucknall- 
Torkard. Pope’s remains repose well after life’s 
fitful fever in the Church at Twickenham near 
that villa and the grotto :— 

“Where Thames’ translucent wave 

Shines a broad mirror through the shadowy cave ; 


Where lingering drops from mineral roofs distil 
And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill.” 


In the Abbey, also, is a cenotaph to the memory 
of Oliver Goldsmith, the Latin inscription of 
which is written by the practised pen of his 
friend, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and, probably, no 
more concise and pithy epitaph was ever penned 
to the memory of any writer. Goldsmith’s body 
was buried in the Temple Gardens, on 9th April, 
1774, the sum subscribed by his friends for his 


* See also the preface to the ‘‘ Fables” in which he laments that 
he cannot “affirm with a safe conscience, that he had taken the 
same care in all his former writings.” 
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funeral not being sufficient to pay the expense of 
an interment in the Abbey, where the medallion, 
by Nollekens, said to be an excellent likeness, 
was put up to the memory of the author of the 
“Deserted Village,” the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and “She Stoops to Conquer,”—a poem, novel, 
and comedy, probably unsurpassed for their true 
feeling, humour, and artistic simplicity by simi- 
lar productions in any language. Dr. Johnson 
said of him :—“ As a writer he was of the most 
distinguished abilities. Whatever he composed, 
he did it better that any other man could ; and 
whether we consider him as a poet, as a comic 
writer, or as an historian, he was one of the first 
writers of his time, and will ever stand in the 
foremost class.” 

These great spirits consecrate the Abbey which 
they divide with kings, nobles and heroes:— 


‘“ Mix’d with poets, kings and heroes lie, 
The sceptre here, and there the lyre close by, 
That govern’d earth—this harmonis’d the sky : 
Cold are those hands that once this sceptre sway’d, 
Those fingers cold, that once this lyre essay’d ; 
Which once were animate, to souls belong’d, 
And heav’nly numbers to the ear prolong’d.” 


Coleridge and Southey lie amid the scenes they 
immortalised, Byron in an obscure churchyard, 
and Scott rests in Dryburgh Abbey, not far 
from Abbotsford, that “ romance in stone ” which 
witnessed the closing scenes of a life the sad ter- 
mination of which has been told with painful and 
graphic minuteness by his biographer and son- 
in-law. Dickens describes, in one of his letters, 
the effect produced on him by a visit to the house 
so closely identified with the “ Wizard of the 
North.” He says:—“ When I was at Abbotsford, 
I saw, in a vile glass case, the last clothes Scott 
wore. Among them an old white hat, which 
seemed to be tumbled and bent and broken by 
the uneasy, purposeless wandering hither and 
thither of his heavy head. It so embodied Lock- 
hart’s pathetic description of him when he tried 
to write, and laid down his pen and cried, that 
it associated itself in my mind with broken 
powers and mental weakness from that hour.” 

Gray, from whom we have wandered so far 
in our reflections, like Scott, reposes amid the 
scenes he had made classical by his pen,—in the 
sequestered churchyard of Stoke Pogis. At this 
quiet country place, rendered in our time 80 
accessible by the railway, the poet resided with 
his mother, ‘ Dorothy Gray, widow.” Melancholy 
had marked him for her own, and he was wont 
to stroll about the green lanes, and study botany, 
noting down in his common-place book the date 
when he first heard the nightingale, or when his 
garden fruits ripened. At Stoke Pogis Gray 
completed his incomparable “ Elegy ” and wrote 
his humorous “ Long Story,” after visiting the 
old mansion where Sir Edward Coke, whose 
monument, a high-fluted column surmounted by 
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a colossal statue, stands in the grounds, studied 
law, and “My Grave Lord Keeper” of Elizabeth’s 
days, Sir Christopher Hatton, “led the brawls.” 
No poet ever had a more suitable resting-place 
than the quiet churchyard in which reposes the 
dust of Gray. Near at hand is Stoke Park, which 
stands on the site of the Manor House that 
furnished the subject for the opening of the 
“ Long Story.” To the south is seen the lordly 
keep of Windsor Castle, and beyond, Cooper’s 
Hill, of which Pope says, in his ‘“ Windsor 
Forest :”— 


‘On Cooper’s Hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow.” 


The woods of Windsor, “by godlike poets 
venerable made,” close the view, and recall the 
beautiful poem of the bard of Twickenham :— 


‘ Here his first lays majestic Denham sung ; 
There the last numbers flowed from Cowley’s tongue. 
Oh, early lost ! * what tears the river shed, 
When the sad pomp along his banks was led ! 
His drooping waves on every note expire, 
And on his willows hung each muse’s lyre. 


Since Fate, relentless, stopp’d their heavenly voice, 
No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice ; 

Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley strung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham sung.” 


Gray’s remains repose in a large sarcophagus, 
supported on a square pedestal, with inscriptions 
in marble on each side. One of these tells us 
that the monument was erected A.D. 1799, in 
honour of Thomas Gray, “among the scenery 
celebrated by that great lyrical and elegiac poet.” 
On the other parts of the monument, which was 
erected by Mr. Granville Penn, owner of Stoke 
Park, and a descendant of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, are verses from the “Elegy” and the 
opening lines of his “Ode on Eton College,” 
regarding which ancient foundation we would 
incidentally observe that the best description of 
it is to be found in Lord Beaconsfield’s “Con- 
ningsby,” though his lordship had no personal 
experience of Eton or any public school, his 
education having been conducted at Blackheath. 

The grave of the poet, a plain tomb erected 
by himself for his mother and aunt, is imme- 
diately in front of the chancel window. The 
sides are built up with red brick, and, on the 
top isa slab, bearing this inscription,—“ In the 
vault beneath are deposited, in hope of a joyful 
resurrection, the remains of Mary Antrobus. 
She died unmarried, on November 5th, 1749, 


* Abraham Cowley died at the age of 49. He was born in 1618, 
in London, of humble parentage, like Pope and Gray, being the 
oa soap gs son of a grocer. At the age of 17, when a King’s 

holar at Westminster, he published a volume of verse, called 
“Poetical Blossoms,” and earned distinction at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whence he was expelled in 1643 for his royalist pro- 
clivities. On the Restoration he received a competency, through 
the influence of the Duke of Buckingham, and died in 1667. 


aged 66. In the same pious confidence, beside 
her friend and sister, here sleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother 
of many children, one of whom alone had the mis- 
fortune to survive her. She died March 11th, 
1753, aged 67.” A vicar of Stoke, who died in 
1780, and doubtless, read the funeral service 
over the poet, close to whom he now lies, inserted 
a tablet at the foot of the chancel window, with 
the following inscription :—‘ Opposite to this 
stone, in the same tomb upon which he has so 
feelingly recorded his grief at the loss of a beloved 
parent, are deposited the remains of Thomas 
Gray, the author of the “Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard,” &c. e was buried 
August 6th, 1771. 

Gray’s love for his mother, whose‘name he never 
mentioned without a sigh, was a beautiful trait 
in his character. His father was a harsh, bad 
man, who left his family to starve, but the poet’s 
mother maintained herself and children with her 
sister, in a millinery business, from the profits of 
which she paid for the education of her son at 
Eton, and afterwards at the University of 
Cambridge. Gray, we are told, owed his life, in 
his infancy, to the courage of his mother, who 
gave him relief in a fit of convulsions by opening 
a vein with her own hand. Her attention was 
unremitting, and her sacrifices great on his 
behalf, and she lived to see her son a finished 
scholar and gentleman, and author of the 
immortal “Elegy.” While some assert that 
this poem relates to Stoke, others, and with more 
reason, assign it to the village of Granchester, 
two miles from Cambridge. It is certain that 
Gray commenced the poem at Cambridge, and 
his evening walk was often extended to Gran- 
chester, where the great bell of St. Mary’s would 
have formed the curfew of his imagination. 
There are no “ rugged elms ” in the churchyard 
of Stoke, and scarcely a stone with “uncouth 
rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked,” of the 
requisite age, though his poetic license would 
justify him in introducing it. At Stoke, however, 
the poem was finished, and received the last 
corrections of the author. Writing to Walpole, 
June 10th, 1750, he says, “1 have been here at 
Stoke a few days (where I shall continue a good 
part of the summer) and having put an end to 
a thing whose beginning you have seen long ago, 
I immediately send itto you.” That great literary 
critic, we are told, handed about the manuscript 
with great applause among the higher circles of 
society ; it was printed by Dodsley, and soon 
circulated with a rapidity that astonished the 
timid and sensitive poet. But, perhaps, the 


most striking and interesting proof of the 
popularity the poem so quickly attained, is 
afforded by an incident related in Playfair’s “ Life 
of Professor Robinson.” When employed as an 
engineer in the army serving in Canada under 
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General Wolfe, Robinson happened to be on duty 


‘in the boat in which the General went to visit 


some of his posts the night before the battle 
which was expected to be decisive of the fate of 
the campaign. The evening was fine, and as 
they rowed along, the General, with much feeling, 
repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s “ Elegy” to 
an officer who sat with him in the stern sheet of 
the boat, adding, as he concluded, that, “ He 
would prefer being the author of that poem to 
the glory of beating the French to-morrow.” It 
is not recorded if this incident was related to 
Gray; but to a man of his sensitive and imagina- 
tive mind, the knowledge that the great soldier 
whom England mourned, and to whose memory 
a sumptuous monument has been raised in 
Westminster Abbey, paid such a tribute to his 
genius, in his last hours upon earth, must have 
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afforded a satisfaction such as no commendation 
or honours could have conferred. 

Since the time of the conqueror of Quebec 
many great men, statesmen and soldiers, have 
passed pleasant moments in the enjoyment of the 
poetic inspirations of one of England’s sweetest, 
if least prolific, bards, of whom it may be 
said :— 

“Call it not vain ; they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 

Who say tall cliff and cavern lone 

For the departed bard make moan ; 

That fountains weep in crystal rill, 

That flowers in tears of balm distil, 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks in deeper groan reply ; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


EARLY HISTORY OF BELLS. 


Aes ANE) 
EW inventions of human ingenuity 


I Seger or 
, and skill can vie, either in point 






of age, of interest, or of note- 
y worthy association, with that of 

bells. ‘To ask who was the first 
bell-maker is to carry the mind back 
at once into the years when the 
world was young. Hear the injunc- 
tion of the Mosaic ritual, given us, 
touching the High Priest’s robe, in 
Exodus xxviii. 33-34: “And beneath, upon the 
hem of it, thou shalt make pomegranates of blue, 
and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the 
hem thereof ; and bells of gold between them 
round about : a golden bell and a pomegranate, 
a golden bell and a pomegranate, upon the hem 
of the robe round about ”: an early instance of 
small bells used as decorations. And we have 
it on the authority of Calmet that in a precisely 
similar manner the kings of Persia employed 
them. The literature of bells, their varied sorts 
and sizes, their many uses, and the romantic 
memories that cluster around them, is very 
extensive. Let us, so far as our space will 
allow, run over in brief review that which is 
most striking. 

In Egypt bells were known, for it is certain 
that the feast of Osiris was publicly announced 
by the ringing of them. Hand instruments, as 
well as the tiny, ornamental bells just mentioned, 
are of ancient date. The old Greeks used them 
in the routine work of the army, their patrol 


carrying one as he went on his rounds from 
sentinel to sentinel. Plutarch refers to one, 
also, employed in the Grecian fish-market. The 
Romans were not behind. They made known 
their bathing hour by a bell, and hung others as 
emblems upon their triumphal cars. 

But the church bell—what an honoured and 
familiar institution that has become! How 
poets have sung it, and painters written its 
name at the bottom of their pictures! How the 
traveller in distant solitudes longs for its peaceful 
music, and on some still Sabbath morn— 


“« ____ Almost fancies that he hears 
The chiming from his native village church!” 


The history of church bells is a highly in- 
teresting one. They have undergone very many 
changes, and the regard for them has had its 
own vicissitudes. They have not always been 
made of the same shape or of the same material 
as at the present day. Let us start from the 
beginning. 

The use of large bells in churches is supposed 
(there is in reality no evidence) to be owing, in 
the first instance, to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
in Campania. The date of their invention is fixed 
at about A.D. 400; before that time rattles were 
used—not very melodious instruments one would 
fancy. To the locality of their origin the Latin 
word for a bell, campana, and our own word 
campanile are both traced. It is believed that 
the new invention was not long in finding its 
way into England; but the earliest actual mention 
of them is by the Venerable Bede, who records 
bells as definitely established over here in the 
seventh century. Into the adjacent kingdom of 
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France they were introduced about 550; sixty 
years later the chronicles tell us that the army 
of King Clothaire was actually frightened away 
from the town of Sens by the ringing of them. 
There were valiant soldiers in those days ! 
Benedict, Abbot of Wearmouth, brought one 
from Italy for his own northern church in (or 
about) A.D. 680; but it was not until nearly three 
hundred more years had ela that the first 
peal of bells was hung in England, this being 
(A.D. 960) at Croyland Abbey, county Lincoln. 
Bells in these early times had strange func- 
tions to perform. Superstition seized the new 
invention, and made it her own. In Italy, 
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workmanship grew better and still better. 

If the early bells were weakly supposed to 
guard against fire, the Norman Conqueror hit on 
a plan of making the later ones really useful to 
that end. Every schoolboy is aware that 
William I. instituted the cowvre feu, or curfew, 
in the land his troops overran. This was a bell- 
signal to put out all lights and fires, given at 
sunset in summer and at eight o’clock in winter. 
An opinion is very current, and has been fos- 
tered by some historians, that this custom was 
enforced as an arbitrary bond on liberty—a 
mark of the conquered people’s servitude. There 
seems very little reason for this belief. The 
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during a storm the church bells were violently 
rung to avert a disaster ; and over here, in the 
sober north, men were equally foolish. The bells 
were blessed, and then were popularly considered 
a8 60 mye 4 powerful protectors against the rage 
of both elements and devils. Many an ancient 
inscription on their sides—as witness that on 
“ Roland of Ghent ”’—proves the strength of the 


' wide spread delusion. As in the case of “Roland,” 


they ‘age ae received the names of human 
beings. The casting of bells in these days of 
beginnings was naturally a work of great difficulty, 
requiring vast care. The art of the founder was 
slowly but surely developed, however, and the 


houses at that day, and for long after, were 
chiefly of wood. Conflagrations once set going 
quickly spread and worked much devastation— 
the Great Fire of London, at a much later date, 
is a notable example. On the continent the 
custom had been in vogue for long, and it is 
probable that the new king’s main idea in trans- 
planting it to English soil was the safety and not 
the degradation of his subjects. The regulation 
of ringing the curfew was strictly enforced, and 
the custom lingered long, perhaps even yet 
existing in some rural spots. 
The origin of a “passing” or soul bell is partly 
to be traced to the crude idea of the effieacy of 
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ringing to keep at bay evil spirits. Demons 
were supposed to lurk around the dying ready to 

unce upon the soul as it crossed the mysterious 
ine of division between the seen and the unseen 
worlds ; the sound of the bell was believed to 
scare them away. Another object was to appeal 
to those who listened for their prayers on the 
sinking person’s behalf. An old writer puts it 
in this way :—“ When anyone is dying, bells 
must be tolled, that the people may put up their 
prayers—twice for a woman, and thrice for a 
man ; if for a clergyman, as many times as he 
had orders, and at the conclusion a peal on the 
bells to distinguish the quality of the person for 
whom the people are to put up their prayers.” 
In connection with the evil spirit part of the 
business, it is very curious to observe that the 
Athenians had a custom of beating brazen kettles 
on the occasion of a decease to frighten away the 
Furies. Verily, even in its follies and supersti- 
tions, age is wonderfully linked to age. 

Another kind of bell was the sanctus, hung 
high up in as good a position for spreading its 
notes as possible. This was sounded during 
the celebration of the mass, whenever the priest 
came to the words that gave it its title—the 
Sancti, Sancte, &c. ; so that, at home or abroad, 
people might hear the bell and fall on their 
knees and worship at exactly the right moment. 
According to the “ Book of Days,” at Over, in 
Cambridgeshire, a Sancte bell may still be seen 
in position. The early bell-founders were mostly 
monks, they possessing practically a monopoly 
both of scientific knowledge and of spare time for 
the task. 

The older the bell is, usually the better is its 
tone ; but to what cause this superiority should 
be attributed seems still matter for dispute. At 
one period it was believed to be in consequence 
of the presence of large quantities of silver in 
the more ancient instruments, it being matter of 
history that high-born ladies, in the depth of 
their devotion, used frequently to throw into the 
metal of the caster their treasured gold and silver 
ornaments. But repeated experiments have 
vitiated this conclusion. Silver is found rather 
to mar than improve the bell as a sound instru- 
ment. Perhaps the real reason for the difference 
in value is a difference in shape ; the older bells 
widen out more gradually and steadily than do 
the ordinary modern ones. 

Metropolitan societies—or “ guilds 
ringers appear to be of considerable antiquity, 
for record has been preserved of one organised 
and working in the far-off reign of Edward the 
Confessor. It is also reported that Henry III. 
put them in order a bit, and gave directions that 
the “ Ringers’ Guild” should be annually paid 
out of the Exchequer 100 shillings. 

But a time was coming when kingly reverence 
and favour for bells would prove a broken reed. 


’ 


"—of bell- 
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Henry VIII. cared for little except his own will 
and his own pleasures. After his irreconcilable 
feud had broken out with the Romish Church, 
he found many opportunities both of wreaking 
his vengeance and of replenishing his coffers by 
the seizure of Church property. He suppressed 
the monasteries and sequestered their revenues. 
He closed religious house after religious house 
with cool determination, and always with an eye 
to the so-called main chance. The bells did not 
escape. They were metal, and could easily be 
melted down and sold. Numbers all over the 
land were so treated. The popular respect for 
these instruments—or, as perhaps it ought to be 
written, the popular superstition concerning 
them—received, however, some curious support 
from events that followed. Near to St. Paul’s 
School, in London, a clochier stood containing 
four bells, called “ Jesus’s,” and having the 
repute of being the largest in the country. One 
Sir Miles Partridge staked against these a hun- 
dred pounds and won them at a cast of the 
dice from Henry VIII. He was afterwards 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Ships with bells on 
board foundered in Lynn, Yarmouth, and other 
havens. One, with fourteen from Jersey on her 
cargo list, was wrecked off St. Malo. A bishop 
of Bangor, who sold his bells, was stricken blind 
as he went to see them away. And so on. 

An amusing reference to Henry VIII.’s con- 
duct was scribbied on a bell taken down from 
the Little Sanctuary at Westminster, where 
King Edward III. had put it up. The original 
inscription read thus :— 

“King Edward made me thirty thousand weight and 


three ; 
Take mee down and wey mee and more you shall 


find me.” 
The one added beneath was this :— 
“But Henry the Eight 
Will bate me of my weight.” 
And probably so he did. 

Still later on bells suffered further trials. The 
great struggle developed itself between Charles I. 
and his people, which was only to end with the 
unlucky monarch’s execution. During the con- 
tinuance of the Civil War, many church bells 
were melted down and made into cannon. A 
sad and pathetic sort of transition surely. 

Our neighbours immediately across the Channel 
do not possess very many ancient and valuable 
bells ; but what they have in this way they 
hold in great esteem. A story is told of 
the casting of the bells for Troyes Cathedral 
which proves the French regard. It is said that 
while the work was on, dignitaries of the Church 
frequently visited the founders and encouraged 
them by set speeches and chanting the Z’e Dewm. 
These bells were finally consecrated with much 
ceremony. 

But the real home of bells and also of 
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THE BELLS 


campanology in modern times is Belgium. Only 
of late years have tourists to the Netherlands 
become aware of the rich mine of interest to be 
explored by investigating the bells belonging to 
the quaint old towns they visit. But the study, 
once intelligently started, is sure to be continued. 
The fame of the Belgian bell-foundries of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has rung 
into many lands. The names of Hemony, 
Van den Gheyns, and Dumery will live for long. 
To the first-mentioned of these are attributed 
the famous chimes of Mechlin and the larger 
number of the bells of Antwerp. 

The bells of Antwerp! Here we have men- 
tioned a collection which is indeed worthy to 
rank amongst the wonders of the world. 
Antwerp Cathedral is celebrated for its mag- 
nificent spire, but the bells are deserving of yet 
greater admiration. They are ninety-nine in 
number, and on them the finest and most difficult 
music is performed at intervals of half-an-hour. 
The number of changes that it is possible to 
ring on these bells is an arithmetical problem 
worthy of the genius of a Cocker to solve. 
Overtures are played through on them, and choice 
selections from elaborate operas are also given. 

The great carolus there was presented by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, and is so huge that 
it takes sixteen strong men to pull it. It is, 
however, rung but seldom—one authority says 
only twice a-year. This was a noteworthy bell 
likewise in regard to its cost. It is composed of 
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a mixture of gold, silver, and copper, and its 
value is given as £20,000. 

Looking from the belfry of Notre Dame, at 
Antwerp, over the fertile, peaceful plains around, 
no fewer than 126 steeples can be counted, and 
from nearly every one the musical, familiar 
tinkle goes up heavenward in due course. The 
ringing of bells is an essential feature in the 
national life. Many of these bells have had 
their own part, too, to bear in civic turmoil. 
From the belfry, in troublous times (which have 
not been seldom in Belgium), it has always been 
the custom to summon together the townsfolk, 
either for council or to take up arms. For this 
cause, whenever a town was built, or newly 
fortified, it was usual to put up a tower and bells 
at the very outset. Not that now the carillon, as it 
rings out to the delight of the tourist on the still 
summer air, awakens thoughts of old struggles. 
Far from it. Peace—infinite peace—seems to 
be its message. In bygone years the clavecin, or 
key-board, was extensively used. Van den Gheyns, 
for one worthy, was extremely fond of performing 
on it. 

Before leaving the bells of the Netherlands, 
a brief note must be made of the rocking belfry 
at Tournay. This vibrates strongly and threaten- 
ingly to every storm. It contains forty bells. 
The carillon at Bruges, consisting of forty 
and one, the work of Dumery, is also very 


famous. 
W. J. Lacry. 


(To be continued.) 
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fA ING, ring, ye merry bells ! 

@ §6Ring, ring, your music swells 
Upon the swooning, noontide air, 
As if a sea of sound were there; 


While down the half-deserted street 
Is heard the fall of silver feet. 
Ring, ring, and keep awake, 
Heavy eyes are prone to ache ; 
The holy sisters to their cells 
Retire, and each her beads low tells; 
While, in a hollow monotone, 
The monks are counting with a groan; 
And the young seminaires grow faint, 
Beneath the newly-learned restraint. 
Ring, ring, ye laughing powers, 
Break on the rigorous “ Hours”; 
Compel each devotee in trance, 
To join you in your airy dance; 
To the revel lead the brother, 
To the carnival the mother ; 
Bewitch the boyish seminaires, 
And give them pleasures for their prayers. 
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Ring, ring, ye merry bells ! 

Each in confession tells 

Of his lapses in devotion; 

But, not one has e’er a notion, 
That the priest’s default is equal, 
And a penance mild the sequel; 

In his sleeve he breathes it after, 
And he starts to hear your laughter. 


Ring, ring, that from o’erhead, 

Joy may come where mirth has fled : 
—1[ entered Malines in the noon, 
"T'was like a lady in a swoon ; 

Ah, sleeping beauty ! who can tell, 
Thy glory as a reigning belle ? 

Thy day is passed, and yet thy face 
Bears witness to its youthful grace. 


Ring, ring out carillons, 

Over Flemings and Walloons ! 

Let the haughty Spaniard hear ye, 
And an English muse endear ye. 
Cease not for the illustrious dead, 
Time put, like children tired, to bed : 
The Margarets have long while slept, 
By brilliant memories o’erwept. 


ting, ring out, merry chimes ! 

Ring, ring, in happier times ! 

The gorgeous pageantry was o’er, 

When Margaret held her court no more; 
Artist and sculptor missed her smile, 
And soon there rose the martyr’s pile ; 
Where erst had been the burghers féte, 
And all Malines was desolate. 


ting, ring, ye merry chimes ! 

Wake the Oréads in the limes, 

That might be Niobes for grief, 

They hardly seem to stir a leaf, 

Or nest a song-bird; while below 

The river crawls, but does not flow; 
The sun sinks ’neath the horizon’s bar, 
And evening comes still as a star. 


Ring, ring, ye merry bells ! 

Loudly your music swells, 

Through all the watches of the night; 

Full oft one wakens in affright, 

For verily, one seems to hear, 

A voice that follows, strong and clear, 
And sings with you through all your changes 
And pours throughout your octaved ranges 
A volume of such mighty sound 

As fills the air, above, around. 

Is it a giant in the steeple, 

Who lulls to trance a sleeping people ? 

Is it a spirit in the air ? 

A buoyant spirit, strong and fair ? 

Ah, who can tell ? Ye midnight bells, 
Ring on, the voice still sinks and swells. 





From “Cedmon’s Vision,” and other Poems. 
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My Neicusour's Poorway AND My Pwn, 


CHAPTER I. 


DISCRETION THE BEST PART OF VALOUR. 


) O there will be work for me to do, 
after all, grandfather ?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

" “Work enough, child; if you 

are only willing and wise to do it, 
and quite as much as you will find 
time for doing, I suspect.” 

“Oh! then I’m glad, downright glad, 
that this village is such a neglected 
"place, for there is room for so much.” 

Poe my eyes sparkled with earnest anticipation. 

“Frances!” and my grandfather's tone sud- 
denly changed, as he laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“‘ What makes you so very anxious for parish 
work ? You—who are just emancipated from 
school life, and on the threshold of what the 
world calls society, and all its fascinations, which 
are generally so delightsome to the young. If 
you are really bent upon work of this kind, 
remember there will be something to give up 
for its sake; for it will be better, far better, not 
to begin at all than grow half-hearted and lazy 
over it. Tell me your motive, child ?” 

“Oh, grandfather! I want to be of some use 
in the world. To join the great army of 
labourers for others’ good; that sort of labour 
which Carlyle calls ‘everlastingly noble and 
holy;’ to spend heart, and brain, and nerve for 
others ; and finally, grandfather, to pass away— 





‘ At least, not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed.’” 


He smiled at my enthusiasm. 

“That is a splendid motive indeed,” he said: 
“the desire to do good for its own sake; but 
there should be a higher one still, Frances: the 
living for others because our life is not our own. 
Do you appreciate that motive also ?” 

“T think I do,” I answered, softly. 

“Then undertake it by all means; but recollect 
this at the same time (you know my fondness 
for old saws): that if every one would sweep 
before his own door, the city would soon be 
clean.” 

Ah! if I had only remembered this in days to 
come; but then I passed it over in silence, only 
telegraphing an expressive look at my grand- 
father as the study door was thrown open, and 
the servant announced,—‘ Mr. Conway !” 


The Vicar of Stanwell entered, and a cordial 
greeting passed between the two old friends. I had 
seen very little of him in my previous visits to 
Stanwell; but now that I had come to live with 
my grandfather for good, I looked somewhat 
anxiously at the individual without whose con- 
sent I could undertake no parish work. An 
old, old man, with white hair and a tottering 
step; the kindly eyes beneath their shaggy brows, 
bent upon me just now, when I stood at the 
open glass door leading into the garden, toying 
with a splendid Gloire di Dijon, the early 
autumn shadows flickering over my light dress; 
and gazing at me with that sort of half-wistful 
tenderness which the old so often evince towards 
the careless happiness of the young. 

“*So you want to help me, my dear ?” he said, 
when, after different topics had been discussed 
for a time, my grandfather had mentioned the 
subject that was uppermost in our thoughts just 
then. “And I’ve no objection to give you 
carte blanche to go anywhere and do anything 
you please; constitute yourself my little curate, 
in fact, but on one condition only.” 

* And what is that ?” I asked, smilingly, but 
a little curious, too. 

“That you never go your fortnightly or 
monthly rounds, whichever they may be, when 
Wanstall tells you there is any epidemic about; 
eh, Greatorix? You don’t want to lose your 
little maid before the time, do you? I happen 
to know the village is in a healthy condition at 
present, but another time the case might be 
different.” 

I acquiesced: but chafed sorely at this im- 
position, after Mr. Conway had gone, and I had 
retired into the drawing-room to sew and to 
meditate. 

“To be dependent on Mr. Wanstall for my 
proceedings, indeed! when we are not the best 
of friends already.” And my thoughts recurred 
to our first meeting, a few days ago, when, as I 
imagined, I had pretty well gauged his character. 

It had happened on this wise. Some friends 
had taken me into the infirmary grounds of the 
adjoining town, to witness a tennis tourna- 
ment that was being played that afternoon. We 
had been watching it for some time, and in the 
interval between the different matches, I gazed 
interestedly at a tiny group of patients gathered 
under a tree just opposite to where we were 
seated, at the other side of the tennis courts. 
Presently a wheeled chair was pushed from 
under the tree in the direction of the house, one 
of the young nurses endeavouring with all her 
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might to move it off the grass on to the wide 
gravel path in front of the infirmary. It took 
all her strength to do it, and the bystanders, 
amongst them Mr. Wanstall, laughed at her 
strenuous efforts, and made them the jest of the 
moment. I turned round to the young doctor, 
who was standing idly behind my chair, dangling 
a cigar between his fingers. 

“| would not dare to laugh, if I were you!” 
I said, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Why don’t you go 
and help her ?” 

“T suppose that is what I ought to do,” he 
answered, startled into instant gravity; ‘“* but it 
is too late now, Miss Greatorix, she has got it 
safely off. No thanks to me, you will say, but 
really you are rather hard upon me. Why 
should I be appealed to more than any one else, 
just now 7” 

“ Because you are the only doctor in this part 
of the ground, and I always believed oe 
But I stopped short, half doubting, outspoken 
as I generally was, whether | ought to go on. 

“ Please don’t spare me,” he said, dryly. “Tell 
me what you believed was the chief end of 
doctors, till now.” 

“T believe that there was, and is,—for I don’t 
know why I should speak of the past tense— 
more chivalry in the medical profession than in 
any other on the face of the earth. It seems to 
carry out every human feeling that is best and 
noblest.” 

“Define your idea of chivalry!” 

“ Strength used for the highest purpose—that 
of helping the weak,” I answered. 

“IT fear you do not ascribe that kind of 
chivalry to me,” he said, slowly, and with his 
disagreeable strong Scotch accent; “ but let me 
remind you, Miss Greatorix, of a virtue still 
rarer than the one you have just named— 
forbearance !”’ 

With that the 
determined now, as I thought upon it, that in 
spite of Mr. Conway’s warning, I would consult 
Mr. Wanstall as little as I possibly could. 





conversation ended, and [ 


CHAPTER II. 


ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 
A FEW days later, as I was setting out on my 
first parish expedition, with brown straw bag 
on my arm, full of tracts, and myself invested 
with an unusual sense of importance, my grand- 
father called from the garden,— 

“Going out, Frances? I had wanted you to 
drive with me this afternoon, but if you have 
engagements elsewhere sd 

“Why you must have forgotten, grandfather,” 
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| I answered, half crossly. “I’m going to begin 
my district this very afternoon; please don’t ask 
me to neglect it !” 

“Very well,” was the patient reply, as the 
glass door closed again; and I went on my way 
feeling “put out,” and not willing to see the 
reason thereof, 

I need not give the history of that afternoon’s 
work. The people of Stanwell were neither better 
nor worse than their neighbours, I suppose; 
but I was young to visiting, and bemg eager 
and enthusiastic myself, could not help feeling 
damped by the apathy of the women; particu- 
larly when I tried to persuade them to join the 
mothers’ meeting I was about to set on foot:— 

“ Well, we'll see about it! Perhaps we might 
manage the two hours a week; but then we’re 
not used to such goings on, and that’s the truth: 
though all the same, Miss (this with infinite 
condescension) it be kind on you to think on 
it, and we’ll see what we can do.” 

The tracts they seemed glad to have, and here 
and there were a few who were really apprecia- 
tive; but I had hardly calculated on the immense 
discouragement attending any kind of religious 
work in a hitherto neglected parish, or on the 
indifference and wide-spread dissent consequent 
on that neglect. I wended my way homewards 
again at the close of that long afternoon, less 
hopeful than when I had begun it. 

A small ivy-covered house stood at one end of 
the long, straggling village, the only really pretty 
building of any pretentions in Stanwell, with a 
diminutive garden in front and behind; and 
here the young widow of the late curate lived, 
with her three boys, and the aunt who had 
brought her up from almost babyhood, and been 
both mother and sister to her then and always. 
Never, since Mr. Agnew’s death, now more than 
five years ago, had Mr. Conway summoned up 
sufficient energy to appoint his successor, though 
growing so infirm himself as to require help 
each Sunday in ascending the pulpit. Mrs. 
Agnew was a timid, nervous woman, of a cling- 
ing affectionate nature, entirely wrapt up in her 
children, and one of those who cannot “stand 
alone.” I had known the aunt and niece for a 
long time, and in my rare visits to my grand- 
father I had grown intimate with them, the 
only gentle-people in the parish, save ourselves 
and the old vicar. 

Looking back now, in the clear light of time 
and repentance, I can see how I scorned—though, 
perhaps, unconsciously then—what I regarded as 
the weakness and irresolution of Annie Agnew’s 
character, and congratulated myself upon the 
superior strength of my own. Ah! if “to be 
weak is to be wretched,” to be strong is some- 
times a more dangerous snare. 

I turned into my friend’s house this afternoon, 
for a chat before going home to dinner. Darling , 
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little Ernest, my particular pet, a bonny, wistful- 
looking child of four, opened the door as I 
walked up the garden path, and put up his 
face for a kiss. 

“Ts mamma in, Ernie?” I said, taking the 
chubby hand in mine, as we went into the 
drawing-room together. 

“ Ess, she’s in, and so is Algy and Harry.” 

I loved boys, and was soon engaged in a merry 
game with the three children, even Harry laying 
aside his dignity of ten years old, to join in 
tossing Ernest’s ball. 

“And how have you got on, love?” asked 
Miss Dukene, whom everyone, and myself into 
the bargain, called by the endearing name of 
“ Auntie.” 

“Why, not so very well,” I said, dubiously, 
and gave the history of my afternoon’s visiting. 

“ Ah, well,” she commented, fixing her kind, 
grey eyes upon me, as she spoke; “ don’t expect 
too much at once, Frances. To do our own 
duty in the matter is the great thing after all, 
isn’t it ?” 

“What do you mean, Auntie? Iam doing 
my duty in this particular, surely ?” and as she 
was silent, I went on. “I wish you and Mrs. 
Agnew would help me sometimes with the 
mothers’ meetings and district visiting. Do you 
think you could ?” 

But she shook her head ; they were both of 
them naturally timid women.; though, in Miss 
Dukene, timidity was combined with sound 
common sense. 

“Neither Annie nor I could promise,” she 
said, glancing in her niece’s direction, where she 
stood, stroking the curls off Ernie’s brow, with 
Algy’s arm round her neck, and Harry laughing 
over the story she was telling them. God help 
me! Never did I see them so again ! 

“Oh, Frances,” said the mother, as I was 
leaving, “ Harry would so like to join your Bible- 
class next Sunday. Do you allow the attendance 
of boys?” 

“Not in a general way,” I answered, with a 
smile ; “ for it is entirely composed of girls, you 
know. But I should like to have him, if he does 
not mind that.” 

And thereafter Harry did come, and his sturdy 
young voice swelled the opening and closing 
hymns for many weeks to come. 


“How do you do, Miss Greatorix ?” and Mr. 
Wanstall came out of the vicarage just as I 
passed. “So you have commenced the evangelisa- 
tion of Stanwell already? I told the vicar you 
were beginning this afternoon.” 7 

“ How did you know that ?” 

Because, though unfortunately I am not very 
chivalrous, I happen to possess pretty good sight, 
and I saw you going down Water End. I must 
warn you against that part of Stanwell, Miss 
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Greatorix ; whenever illness does come into the 
village, it is sure to rage about there.’ 

And with a bow, he passed on; leaving me 
nettled at the idea of his presuming to 
“interfere,” as I called it, thus early in the day, 
with any of my proceedings. 

Yes, I had begun my work in earnest, and 
reformation had also begun its work, or so I 
flattered myself in the once:neglected Stanwell. 
But one thing I forgot, reader—that the 
reformer must first reform himself! I never 
noticed that my grandfather grew quieter and 
quieter all through that autumn and early 
winter, shutting himself up more and more in 
his books and study, as I waxed busier and 
busier over parish accounts and parish work. 
Mr. Wanstall would often come in, through 
those weeks before Christmas, and my grand- 
father always brightened up whenever they met; 
but he and I were continually at daggers drawn 
on one point or another; and I knew, as well as 
if he had said so, that he regarded my work 
from a different point of view to what I did. 

The winter of that year was most unusually 
mild; and day after day a warm, damp mist 
encircled the dreary waste of Fenland that lay 
all around Stanwell. The river swelled into a 
flood with the steady soaking rain that had 
fallen on the yellow, sodden leaves of November, 
and a sort of unhealthy atmosphere seemed to 
brood everywhere. 

A drizzling, misty rain was beginning to fall 
one afternoon, as I took my way into my district 
with Harry Agnew, who had begged, as it was 
a half-holiday, that he might come a little way 
with me, alleging as his excuse, that “ it was so 
dull at home to-day.” And all thoughtlessly I 
had said,— 

“Yes, I shall be very glad to have you !” 

“There’s Mr. Wanstall riding off to Farcet !” 
remarked Harry, as we were in the act of 
starting. 

“Well, don’t look that way, Harry!” I said, 
hastily; “we don’t want him to spy us out, and 


prevent our going perhaps, or hinder us ; when, ° 


as it is, I ought to have gone round my district 
a fortnight ago.” 

But it was too late: he had seen us, and we 
had not gone half-a-dozen yards before his 
horse’s feet were trotting behind us, and Mr. 
Wanstall reined up alongside of us. 

“Miss Greatorix!” he said, in the quietly 
authoritative tone that I always much resented; 
“were you going down Water End? If so, 
I must remind you that it is particularly 
unhealthy there just now, and . 

“We are going down there, I believe,” | 
answered, pertly. “Really, I don’t see what 





right you can have to ask such a question. Do 
you know of any serious cases of illness in 
Water End now, for I do not 7” 
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“Not this week, possibly,” he answered, very 
gravely. ‘ That is to say, as far as I know at 
present : but you know very well how much 
sickness is prevalent in Stanwell just now! 
Half the people do not send for me at all, but 
doctor themselves—more’s the pity, and also 
more the necessity that you should run no 
needless risk; you must excuse me, if, for the 
first time, I use the authority given me by the 
vicar, and forbid your going there this after- 
noon !” 

This was too much; and spoilt, wilful child 
that I was, my only reply was to draw up my 
head with all the dignity that I could command, 
and turn proudly away, saying,— 

“Come, Harry! we cannot afford to 
any more time this dark afternoon !” 

And Harry, who had been absorbed in 
patting the beautiful chestnut’s neck, and had 
not heard a word of our short conversation, 
joined me with alacrity; and, without further 
ado, we turned down the street leading to the 
low-lying district of Water End. 

Mr. Wanstall gazed after us for a minute, too 
indignant and amazed to offer any more remon- 
strances, and then set off at a quick trot for 
Farcet, to make up for /7/s lost time, and relieve 
the irritation he was under. 

Within the first two or three houses that we 
visited, the inhabitants seemed to be afflicted 
with no particular illness; and, with the strange 
dislike that some poor people appear to entertain 
towards admitting the fact of any infectious 
disease in their own neighbourhood, none of 
them alluded to—possibly none knew, of the 
peril we were so unconsciously nearing every 


waste 


moment. 

No presentiment of coming evil was whispered 
in my ear, as at last we turned into a tiny 
cottage, close to the flooded river that ran dark 
and swift at its foot. Harry, thinking it all 
fun rather than otherwise, stepped in after me, 
when, in answer to my low knock, some one 
from within bade us enter, and we went in. 

Taman old womannow. Yes, the time to 
which through all my future life I looked 
longingly forward, has come at last ; but as my 
feet go down into the valley, the clearer does 
memory seem to burn, and but for the pardon 
which has long since lightened my punishment, 
I could hardly bear to write the next few pages 
down. Let me hasten on as best I can. 

In one corner of the mean and dirty room 
which we entered, a woman was kneeling, with 
dishevelled hair, and hands clasped convulsively 
together, dropping slow tears of agony on the 
dead child, that was stretched on the bare floor 
before her.—a child, with swollen, distorted 
features, covered, as even J could see, with the 
fatal scarlet rash, and all the air was around 
filled with an indescribable odour. 
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“Dead ! dead!” mourned the mother, rock- 
ing herself to and fro in her misery, and 
seeming entirely unconscious of our presence. 
“Oh, why didn’t I send for the doctor sooner ? 
Oh, God ! My only little child !” 

Harry darted forward, with a boy’s impetuous 
sympathy: but what he was about to do T never 
knew—for a hand was suddenly laid on his 
shoulder, and in an instant he was outside the 
cottage door, and Mr. Wanstall strode in again, 
and straight up to where I was standing. 

“You must come out of this directly !” he 
said, sternly ; “are vou mad not to know the 
risk you are running ?—and the terrible risk 


you have made others run ?” he added, in a 
lower tone. ‘“ Mrs. Manton, I will see you again 
shortly. Come, Miss Greatorix !” 


“But even if it is scarlet fever,” I objected, 
as I followed him half reluctantly out of the 
room, “are these poor creatures to be deserted 
on that account ? Perhaps I could be of some 
use—and what have you done with Harry ?” 

“Whether you can be of any use or not, 
signifies remarkably little,” he said, coldly, and 
taking not the slightest notice of my question. 
“The real fact of the matter, and what does 
most appreciably signify, is this : you have been 
as disobedient as you have been obstinate and 
thoughtless (I must speak to you as I should to 
a child, for you have behaved like one); you 
have totally disregarded your promise to the 
vicar; and now it will be well for you, indeed, if 
your headlong rashness does not punish you for 
life !” 

“What do you mean?” I said, stopping 
short, for we were walking rapidly homewards ; 
a fear of something more terrible than I dare 
face, suddenly rising up before me. 

“What should I mean, but that the child 
whom you so madly took into that cottage, will 
in all probability take the fever, and his little 
brothers after him, for none of them have the 
least constitution! I need hardly add that such 
an illness must go hardly with them all.” 

He did not spare me; cuttingly clear and 
distinct, his words entered my heart like a 
sword. 

“Why did you let me go there ?” I cried, 
passionately. “Oh, it was cruel, cruel! Why 
did you not at least warn me of Harry’s 
danger ?” 

“ There, Tl own I was to blame!” he said, 
with the least softening in his tones; “ but my 
concern for your safety, must be my excuse for 
losing sight of his.” 

“ My safety!” I said, bitterly. “What is 
mine compared with those children’s! And 
yet I have no right to blame you, Mr. Wanstall; 
no one,—no one can be to blame, but myself. 
Oh, why— why would I take him there this 
afternoon ?” 
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“Why, indeed! Shall I tell you, why Miss 
Greatorix? Because you, who have been trying 
to rule others, have never learnt to rule 
yourself |” 

I stumbled on, scarcely seeing where I was 
going, for the blinding tears that filled my eyes. 

* Please don’t come any further with me,” I 
said, hambly—* but, oh, if you could tell me 
of anything I could do now—!” “to atone,” 
I wanted to add, but the words stuck in my 
throat. 

His manner changed the instant he saw that 
I was vanquished. 

“ Forgive me, if I have been too hard upon 
you, Miss Frances,” he said, earnestly. “ Yes, 
you can do this; don’t enter Mrs. Agnew’s 
house for the next ten days or so. She will 
understand the reason well enough; and, of 
course, Harry must not come to you on Sunday 
until after that time has expired. And hope 
for the best, in spite of what I have said. Life 
and death are not in our hands, after all.” 

I heard, without heeding, his directions about 
changing my own dress, &c., and hurried up to 
my room, when we had reached my grand- 
father’s house, to throw myself down upon the 
bed, in ‘an ‘agony of prayer that others might 
not suffer through my fault. 


CHAPTER III. 


NOTHING WOULD BE A LESSON, IF IT DID NOT 


COME TOO LATE! 


A WEEK passed—a week of such sickening 
anxiety and suspense, that I wonder now how | 
lived through it. Yes, I began to see it all, 
now that I feared it might be too late. How 
pride and self-will had mingled with my genuine 
desire to do good, till—so I fancied then—the 
good had been entirely swallowed up in the evil! 
“My own rights, and other people’s duties,—” 
had not this been my motto, rather than “ My 
own duties and other peopile’s rights”? Which 
ought it to have been ¢ My punishment was 
beginning then, though my grandfather, kind 
as ever, encouraged me to hope that all might 
yet be well. But I hardly dare hope that! 


George Eliot’s words:—oh, how they used to 


haunt me in those first days: “‘ Nothing would 
ever be a lesson, if it did not come too late!” 
The evident pleasure that my grandfather took 
in my company now that no parish engagements 
drew me from his side, touched me deeply. 
Had I been—could I have been, neglecting the 
most sacred duty of all, in my imaginary 
vocation for reforming Stanwell ? 


On the commencement of the second week, 
that which I had feared came full upon me. 
Harry Agnew sickened with a most malignant 
type of scarlet fever, and lay between life and 
death for the next ten days, then gradually sunk 
away, and died on Christmas Eye! I heard 
long afterwards, that towards the last, he 
fancied himself, in his light delirium, to be at 
my Sunday afternoon Bible class, and he kept 
repeating, over and over again, the closing 
words, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” till 
his poor parched lips failed in death ; surely to 
find that grace and life more abundantly ! 

The doctor forbade any to enter the infected 
house, save the nurse and himself,—and how 
dare I, who knew myself to-be the cause of all 
this misery, venture nigh—breaking though my 
heart was to do it’ Little Ernest took the 
fever next ; he was ill for three or four days 
only, and whispering gleefully, as well as his 
poor throat allowed,—* Ernie going to Harry,” 
yielded up the baby spirit, and the happy little 
earthly life that had scarcely ever known a 
tear. 

I cannot recollect at this distance of time, 
how it was that the children were not separated 
at the first appearance of the dreaded disorder ; 
it may have seemed a thing too terrible, that 
they should all take it ; however that may have 
been, when Algy began, my agony reached its 
height. Looking at second causes only, as | 
could but do then, my punishment seemed like 
Cain’s, harder than I could bear, and Jive. 

One day, unable to check the wild longing 
that had seized me to get speech or sign from 
the woman whom I yet most dreaded to meet, 
I crept out as far as Mrs. Agnew’s gate, and 
stood wistfully gazing up to Algy’s window, 
when the door was suddenly opened, and Mrs. 
Agnew stood face to face with me fora moment! 

“Oh !” I cried, trembling, and ready to throw 
myself on the ground at her feet ; “ Oh, do you 
forgive me? If you only knew that my heart 
is breaking !——” 7 

I could get no further, the sobs came choking 
up too fast. Then there shone over her white, 
woe-struck face, the look as of an angel, and 
she said, in low, clear tones,— 

“Poor child! Yes, I will forgive you. Never 
forget that! God has bereaved me of my 
dear children, not you. But oh! if He takes 
Algy, too, however shall J bear it?” 

I turned away without another word, and 
tottered home, seeing nothing but the faces of 
those lost children before me; hearing nothing 
but the echo of those brave, sad words; and 
I reached my grandfather’s house, to succumb 
utterly, in the first stage of brain fever. 

And for weeks I lay in its burning embrace. 
At first all was a vague terror and perplexity, 
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out of which nothing arose for me to grapple 
with or question ; and then my grandfather's 
favourite proverb seemed to embody itself to my 
delirious fancy, and I saw thousands of doors, 
before which lay accumulated the dirt and dust 
of the neglect of years. Feverishly I began to 
sweep with all my might before this host of 
doorways; but the more I swept, the worse it 
grew, until the rising dust threatened to choke 
me, and [ sobbed aloud, “It is of no use! | 
have failed; let me die!” Then a voice spoke 
in my ear,—“ Do you know that one amongst 
these myriads of doorways belongs to yourself ? 
Sweep before that, and all may yet be clean.” 

With wonder, I began to sweep before a door 
so hidden in dirt and débris that scarce any- 
thing of it was visible. But was it a miracle ? 
First one, and then another worker seemed to 
appear on the scene, until a whole army was 
employed on what had at first been a ruined 
wilderness. And first gradually, then rapidly, 
a marvellous transformation revealed itself to 
my astonished gaze—a fair city was arising 
from the ashes of neglect and crime! And the 
voice spoke again in my ear,— 

“Every man is sweeping before his own 
door, and the city will soon be clean !” 

Then years seemed to pass away ;—years 
through which one mournful bell ever tolled, 
loud and piercing at first, then more low and 
sweet, till it died away at last in a silver chime 
of heavenly comfort ; and I saw Mrs. Agnew 
and Miss Dukene again. Changed and saddened 
as they were, bereaved of all the children who 
had made the sunshine of their lives, there was 
that in their faces which filled my soul—torn 
with a remembered sorrow—with the sweetest 
consolation. And I knew that where there had 
been weakness, now there was strength; and 
that the tried gold had been fitted by the 
furnace for other ends than those of bygone 
days. They were earnest labourers now in the 
world’s great harvest field; but ever and anon 
as they worked on, a rapt, listening expression 
shone in their quiet eyes, for instead of the 
tolling bell that had once filled their ears, the 
new song of the children was all they heard. 


And my strength slowly came back to me. I, 
who had prayed for death, was given life once 
more, and rose from my sick bed to grapple with 
its stern realities, sad and humbled to the very 
earth, but with eyes made clear for ever by 
sorrow, and strong with the strength that is 
made perfect in weakness. 

The following year I devoted entirely to my 
grandfather, and relinquished all my parish 
work, which, to me, had but one word written 
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upon it—Failure! Yet out of failure, might 
not success possibly spring? At the end of 
that year, when my grandfather died, thanking 
and blessing me, with his latest breath, for all I 
had been to him, a hope, which I hardly dared 
nourish, sprang up in my heart—that the past 
had not perhaps after all, been “wholly vain ;” 
that [— 
“ Rising on its wrecks at last, 
To something nobler might attain.” 


Left by my kind grandfather, with a com- 
fortable competence, I determined to engage 
a lady companion, and travel abroad for a time, 
until the cherished plan that I had so dearly at 
heart—of one day becoming a hospital nurse, 
should be nearer the period of its fulfilment. 
I could have no possible regrets at leaving 
Stanwell: Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dukene were 
no longer living there, but often wrote kind and 
encouraging letters to me from their London 
home. And the only other friend I had in the 
place, Mr. Wanstall, the Scotch parish doctor, 
had been fortunate enough to secure a com- 
fortable practice in a sea-board town some 
hundred miles away, and had left Stanwell 
months ago. I called him “friend” just now; 
and so he had really become, when the first 
shock of my great grief fell upon me. And 
he, too, was altered. The bitter, and sometimes 
hardly-judging spirit was gone, and he could no 
longer be accused of the thoughtlessness with 
which I had blamed him in the first days of our 
acquaintance. This, he gratefully declared, to 
be due—in the beginning—to the change in my 
own behaviour; and laughingly asserted that, 
seeing me sweeping so vigorously before my 
particular door, had shamed him into setting to 
work in earnest with his own. But when he 
asked that I would continue helping him in the 
fresh sphere of labour he was about to enter, 
I could only answer sadly, but firmly, in the 
negative. Who was I, that I should darken any 
man’s life with the shadow that must always 
lie across my own path ? The deep wound in 
my heart, which I felt could never be healed 
this side of heaven, would be best soothed by 
the ministering to others, in which I hoped to 
spend the best years of my life. And so has 
God permitted me to do. The light that rests 
upon the future has, by reflection, illuminated 
the past; while even in my darker hours, I feel 
that I can calmly wait,— 


“ Until the night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, 
And lost awhile !” 
ALICE. 
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3a ReowN the midnight hour, when silence reigns 
me FE Through the leafy forest deep, 
‘: Ny Begins a whispering, rustling sound ; 

¢ ? For then each bush and tree around 
f Finds tongues when mortals sleep. 


<= 








The wild rose breathed soft colours round 
And gaily spoke though low,— 
“ Short is the rose’s utmost prime,— 
E’en so !—the shorter is the time 
— And the brighter will I blow !” 


: The aspen said, “ Me, gaudy day 
; Allured not with its glare, 
The sunbeam oft a death-stroke gives— 
*Tis in the shade that wisdom lives 
Safe, though I tremble there !” 


And next the slender poplar spoke, 
And pointed to the sky— 
“ Thence streams so sweet so pure a light 
Of moonlight beauty, calm and bright, 
I fain would wave on high !” 


| The willow glanced to earth, and said, 
In accents fond and mild, 
“ My floating locks o’er thee I bend, 
Thy fragile flowers be mine to tend, 
As mothers tend a child!” 


. Then spake the fir, ‘‘ What tho’ on me, 
. ie Nor flowers nor fruit ye view, 
- | : From constancy my honours grow— 
Alike, in sunshine, storm, and snow, 
I never change my hue.” 


The lofty oak exclaimed, ‘“ Alone 
Heaven’s lightnings me can rend ; 
No storm hath power to bend me down—— 
Let my strong stem and leafy crown 
The weaker tribes defend !” 





The ivy heard him offer thus 

His staunch support to lend : 
And around him soon her arms were thrown : 
For they who cannot stand alone 

May lean upon a friend. 


And now so many voices rose 
That memory fades away ; 
: Each whispering leaf had found a tongue ; 
Only the mournful cypress hung 
Mute o’er a mound of clay ! 


Oh, that their whispered morals all, 
In human hearts sank deep ! 
; But all unheard and all untold 


: The trees their nightly converse hold 

# While mortals are asleep ! 

| a From the German. 
a 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF * MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST, 


UNE 9ru.—Florence.—The 
last five days have been very 
busy ones, and full of in- 
terest, the only drawback 
being the great heat which 
has suddenly set in, taking 
us by surprise, and really 
trying my strength. It is 
not expected to last, and 
probably by the time we 
reach England we shall be 

shivering again. We had the warmest of leave- 

takings with our kindly Roman hostesses and 
their maids ; and the little dog Solferino, who 
had warmly attached himself to me in par- 
ticular, slipped downstairs to the house door, 
and nearly lost himself in the crowd in the 

Corso, in his anxiety to come to me in the car- 

riage before we started. 

We reached Assisi very early the following 
morning. ‘The fireflies had been dancing and 
flitting all night about the train and on the hill- 
sides, and the dawn broke gloriously over the 
mountain-tops. Leaving our traps at the quiet 
little station, and avoiding a party of excited 
French pilgrims, who flew about, panting and 
puffing, and gasping, “ Oh! que c’est beau li!” 
at every turn, without stopping to look at any- 
thing, we made our way to the Church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, erected on the site of 
the original Oratory of St. Francis, which is 
contained within its walls, as is also the hut in 
which he expired. Both are used as chapels. 
He is supposed to have seen here the vision of 
the crucified Saviour, when he received the 
command, “Go, repair My Church, which is 
falling,” which he accepted as meaning the 
invisible Church on earth. Close by is the little 
garden of blood-stained roses which grew up in 
the place of the thorns in which he rolled himself 
so as to arrive at self-abnegation. The spotted 
leaves are dried by the monks, and given 
to those who visit the spot in little sealed and 
labelled packets as a precious memento. Assisi 
owes its reputation to St. Francis. He was born 
there in 1182; and after spending his early 
years in frivolity, and suffering captivity during 
a campaign in which he was engaged, he turned 
his thoughts to higher things, and eventually 
founded the Monastic Order of Franciscans. 
Poverty and self-abnegation formed the chief 
characteristics of the Order, and it spread through- 
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out all the countries of Europe. St. Francis 
died, at the age of 44, in 1226, and was canonised 
by Pope Gregory LX. two years afterwards. He 
was a remarkable man. Dante said of him, 
“ He rose like a sun, and illumined everything 
with his rays.” In one of his visions he is said 
to have received the stigmata—the marks of the 
Saviour’s wounds. 

Having gota cup of coffee at a little café near 
the church, and washed our hands at the foun- 
tain which issues from the wall, we took the 
path which leads up the mountain-side to the 
town, nearly three miles off. We had to walk, 
for the pilgrims were before us, and had filled 
all the carriages and omnibuses of the place. 
Mrs. M said she thought we were more like 
pilgrims than they; and her thick boots hurt 
her so much that she needed no pease in them, 
either boiled or unboiled, to add to the discom- 
fort. It was a most lovely road, overlooking the 
fertile valley of the Tiber. The river-bed was 
almost dry, only a slender silver thread meandered, 
snake-like, through the well-clad hills. Some 
sixteen miles away, on one of them, lay Perugia, 
glanving brightly in the morning sun. How hot 
its rays were, even at seven o'clock! 

On the brow of the hill stands the fine old 
monastery, now dissolved, with the three churches 
one erected above the other. In the lowest—the 
crypt—the remains of the saint were rediscovered 
in 1818, and now lie entombed there in a mag- 
nificent shrine. Mrs. M got the sacristan to 
touch it with her rosary and some new Franciscan 
cords which she had got. The second church is 
rich in interesting pictures and frescoes; and 
the upper church, now in course of restora- 
tion, isa handsome building in the form of a 
Latin cross, with fine Gothic windows, the ceiling 
and walls adorned with frescoes. 

The next place we visited was the beautiful 
church of Santa Chiara—Saint Clara—who, 
inspired with enthusiasm for St. Francis, aban- 
doned her parents and her wealth, and founded 
the Order of Clarisnes, of which she became 
first abbess. Her remains lie beneath the high 
altar. A convent of cloistered nuns is attached 
to the church, and one of these showed us, 
through a grille, the miraculous crucifix which 
spoke to St. Francis. It is an old Greek one. 
Mrs. M _ asked if she might pass through to 
speak to the sisters; but they were too atrietly 
cloistered to allow of that. 
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The cathedral, with its ancient facade and the 
beautiful portico of a Temple of Minerva—now 
converted into a church—were the next objects 
of interest. But the chief attraction of Assisi 
lies in its historical connection with the life and 
doings and death of St. Francis, and its most 
charming situation. We went to the old inn— 
the Leone, or Lion—for our déjetiner a la 
Jourchette, where a fowl and green peas were 
prepared for us with a rapidity which reminded 
me of Indian experiences in dak bungalows, 
and we started for the station to catch the 1.30 
train for Perugia, a return carriage and four 
picking us up by the way. 

We were so well tired when we got to our 
hotel that we both went straight to bed, and 
were only awakened by a loud knock at the 
door and the waiter’s voice announcing, “ Diner, 
Mesdames.”” We scrambled into our clothes, and 
put in as speedy an appearance as possible; and 
when dinner was over, we scrambled out of 
them again and went to bed, and there we took 
our coffee next morning. The first thing we 
did when we had roused ourselves sufficiently to 
get up and go out was to ramble through this 
wonderfully picturesque old town, by its steep 
and narrow up-and-down old streets to an old 
more than half-deserted Capucine monastery, 
perched upon a height overlooking a glorious 
scene of fertility: a sea of rolling, undulating hills, 
all round, covered with corn and wine and oil, in 
abundance and superabundance. An old inhabi- 
tant of the place, to whom I afterwards remarked, 
“There is much wine here,” answered, with 
mouth and eyes significantly screwed up, 
“'Troppo vino ”’—too much wine. 

Retracing our steps a little way, and pro- 
ceeding down the hill, we came to an ancient 
rotunda, the Church of St. Angelo, said to date 
from the same time as the Pantheon in Rome. 
The great dome was formerly open at the top, 
but had been covered in by a lantern. From 
here we rambled into the church of Santa Lucia. 
In the gateway of the adjoining convent stood a 
young nun, a little child, and a barber. The 
child was probably some little one just received, 
and the barber's offices were probably required 
before she could be taken into the house. In 
and about the churches we were pestered with 
beggars ; otherwise the people of Perugia stand 
high above their fellows in their manner towards 
strangers, for they let us go on our way un- 
molested. 

In the university there is a grand collection of 
old masters, from Cimabue and Giotto down- 
wards, including Perugino and Bonfigli. In a 
little narrow street, which we reached through 
en arched vicolo, we found the house of 
Perugino, indicated by a marble tablet, lately 
put up by his townspeople. Rambling hither 


and thither, now enjoying a fine view over the 


fertile country, now standing to admire the 
wonderful old street architecture and the curious 
dark little shops, which reminded me of those in 
an eastern bazaar, we found the afternoon far 
advanced before we thought of turning home- 
wards. ‘“ How picturesque it all is !—too pic- 
turesque !—dreadfully picturesque !’’ were our 
frequent exclamations to each other. We in- 
quired at the Palazzo Conestabile for Raphael’s 
celebrated little Madonna—a picture of his 
Perugian period, which was formerly preserved 
here—but were told the Empress of Russia had 
bought it. We went to the chapel of San Severo, 
where we saw his first fresco, with Perugino’s 
last one below it. It is an interesting specimen 
of his work, resembling the upper portion of the 
“Disputa” in the Vatican. Unfortunately, it 
is greatly damaged 

On our way home we visited the Palazzo 
Comunale. Over the principal entrance is a 
group of animals, a griffin, and a wolf—the 
former representing Perugia, whilst the wolf, 
overcome by it, is Siena. The Hall of the 
Prefects is decorated with a fine variety of 
frescoes illustrating the history of St. Hercu- 
lanus, the patron of Perugia. The custode’s 
wife recited to us all the history of his miracles 
with wonderful fluency, especially how he 
managed to keep the whole town fed during a 
six months’ siege, after the provision supply had 
been reduced to one ox. 

In spite of our hard day’s sightseeing, we were 
up by sunrise the next morning, and making our 
way through the beautiful Porta San Pietro, 
came to the Basilica of San Pietro di Casinensi, 
rich in valuable pictures, the nave supported by 
eighteen antique columns, and the choir-stalls 
decorated with the wood carving designed by 
Raphael. I should very much have liked to 
have gone on to the Grotto dei Vollumnii—the 
Tomb of the Vollumnii ; but it lies two or three 
wiles farther from the town, and the sun was 
already too burning. It is one of the finest 
Etruscan graves, consisting of ten chambers 
hewn in the coarse-grained tufa rock of the hill, 
in which a number of urns and lamps were 
found. 

On our return we looked into San Domenica, 
interesting as containing the monument of Pope 
Benedict XI., who fell a victim te the intrigues 
of Philip IV., and who died from eating 
poisoned figs in 1304. The church is an un- 
wieldy-looking pile, only the choir and a Gothic 
window remaining of the original edifice founded 
in 1304. 

We were to start soon after noon, but managed 
first to pay a visit to the cathedral, where the 
“Mass of Exposition” was about to take place, and 
the effect of the lighted altar was rather solemn 
at the end of the long and lofty nave. Mrs. M 
would have liked to have stayed for it; but we 
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had to hasten home, pack up, get our lunch, and 
start, quite grieved to leave so much picturesque- 
ness and quaint beauty behind us. 

We went down to the station in an omuibus 
full of Americans, who seemed to be in a great 
fright lest they should not be able to get their 
huge masses of luggage off, or else lest they 
should be left behind themselves, and tried to 
inspire us with the same fear. I smiled and 
said nothing ; and Mrs. M—— smiled and said 
that she did not trouble herself about that sort of 
thing till the time came, after which they left us 
in peace. 

We had half a mind to break the journey at 
Arezzo, whither Petrarch retired when driven 
from Florence. However, we plucked up 
courage and went on. Our fellow passengers 
were a poor little consumptive Italian girl and 
her father, who was evidently bringing her home 
from some winter resort. He looked grave and 
anxious, and—man-like—very helpless over his 
feeble charge, who was coming back perhaps 
worse than she went—at least, we gathered this 
from the disappointed looks of two elder sisters 
who met them at the station; the change that 
passed over their faces as they came forward to 
greet her was painful to see, and the manner in 
which they tried to look cheerful to her as she 
got out—too weak to carry even her two little 
pet doves—was very affecting. She and her 
father turned to thank us, so pleasantly, for the 
little kindness we had shown, and which really 
had consisted more in words than deeds; yet, 
“a word spoken in season, how good it is !”’—as 
good, perhaps, as the “cup of cold water” which 
we had tried so hard to obtain for her. We our- 
selves went on to the central station, leaving the 
little group on the platform, and ere long were 
in our domicilio on the other bank of the Arno. 
I was in Florence—la bella Firenze! It was 
Mrs. M ’s third visit, and she is a good 
cicerone. 

The first thing she introduced me to next 
morning was the old bridge over the river, lined 
on either side, as I suppose our London Bridge 
was of yore, with quaint little houses and queer 
little shops, the latter held entirely by gold- 
smiths and jewellers and dealers in foreign stones. 
Above all runs the gallery connecting the Pitti 
Palace on this side the river with the Uffizi on 
the other. I was fairly taken by surprise at the 
beauty and grandeur of the Piazza della 
Signioria, so rich in monuments and memorials 
of the proud old Republican times. There is the 
fountain of Neptune, the imposing Loggia dei 
Lanzi, filled with antique sculpture, including 
the “Dying Ajax,” by Ricci; the bronze 
“Perseus,” by Benvenuto Cellini; and the “ Rape 
of the Sabines,” by Jean of Bologna. To the 
left of the Loggia we have the court of the Uffizi, 
lined with a covered arcade, filled with rar- 
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statuary, comparatively modern. The palace 
itself is an immense museum of painting and 
sculpture, every bit of it worth looking at for 
those who have time and strength. The gems 
of this vast collection are contained in a small 
octagon hall called the Tribune. It is considered 
a little sanctuary of art. Before us stands the 
“Venus de Medici ;” on one side the famous group 
of the Wrestlers, and near it the Dancing Faun 
of Praxiteles, the Apollino, and the Aretino. 
Amongst the pictures it is difficult to choose 
any for especial mention: I was charmed with 
Raphael’s “Cardelino” (the Infant Saviour 
stroking the head of a goldfinch in St. John’s 
hand); Perugino’s “ Virginand Saints; Raphael’s 
little “St. John in the Wilderness ; ” Corregio’s 
“Virgin Adoring the Saviour;” and Albert 
Durer’s “ Adoration of the Magi.” 

We did not attempt to cross the long gallery 
to the Pitti Palace, but left that for another 
day. In the early mornings we have visited the 
most important of the churches; that of Santa 
Croce is the most beautiful as to the interior. 
The Duomo is a magnificent pile, and Giotto’s 
Campanile almost incomparable. The Ghiberti 
gates of the Baptistry rank, I suppose, as the 
most beautiful bronze work in the world, and 
are marvels of art when one considers that they 
were designed and executed by a youth of some 
twenty-three years old in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. 

We have been this afternoon to the Dominican 
Monastery of San Marco, famous as being the 
home of Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, and 
Savonarola, and the scene of so many of their 
works and labours. Each monk’s cell contains 
a beautiful fresco, the work of Fra Angelico’s 
own hands. All these stand empty now. The 
Government has confiscated the monastery, and 
converted it into an exhibition, which you pay a 
franc a-head to see. Out of 400 monks who 
formerly lived there, only twenty have been 
suffered to remain, and these occupy a retired 
portion of the building. 

It was deeply interesting to visit the cell 
where Savonarola wrote and prayed and pre- 
pared his discourses, a whole volume of which is 
shown in his own manuscript. Here are pre- 
served very carefully the robes in which he went 
to his death. He was burnt alive on the Piazza 
Signoria in 1498. He gave his crucifix into an 
attendant’s hands out of the midst of the flames, 
and, charred as it was, it was replaced in the cell 
where he had so often and earnestly prayed 
before it. 

JUNE 10TH.—Our visit here has been too short 
to allow of my writing fully, or seeing things 
except hastily. We have had two beautiful even- 
ing drives—one to the church and cemetery of 
San Miniato, lying high above the town, and 
commanding a most lovely view over it, the 
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Arno, and surrounding mountains: the other 
to the Caschine, the Hyde Park of the Floren- 
tines, and their favourite promenade. Here we 
saw an eight-in-hand, driven, of course, by an 
American. Who else could have thought of such 
a turn-out ! 

The Pitti Palace is not so distractingly full of 
chefs-d’ceuvres of art as the Uffizi; but it, too, 
contains a rich gallery, the gem of it being 
Raphael’s Madonna dellola Seggia. The royal 
apartments are splendid, hung with damask 
and tapestry, and furnished with venetian glass 
and chandeliers, and many beautiful specimens of 
pictra dura work of the times of the Medicis. 
The narrow, tortuous passage, which is carried 
over the roofs of houses, and along one side of 
the Ponte Vecchio, to the Palazzo dei Uffizi, is 
lined with rich tapestry, and contains many 
valuable specimens of drawing, sketches, and 
studies of the old masters, 

We have been, this afternoon, to the chapel 
of the Princes, the burial-place of the Medicis, 
attached to the church of San Lorenzo. It is 
lined with precious stones and marbles. The 
second chamber contains Michael Angelo’s last 
works—three groups, all unfinished, as he left 
them at his death. The rough-hewn condition 
of some of the figures appears only to add to 
their grandeur. ‘I'he chapel of the Princes was 
intended vo receive the Holy Sepulchre, which the 
Emir Facardin had promised to rescue from the 
infidels, but this not being realised, Pope Cosmus 
the Second converted it into a family tomb. 

A few days are noi enough for seeing Florence ; 
but the heat is driving us to take to-night’s train 
to Bologna. Each stage further north will be 
a step gained. Every woman and child, and not 
a few of the men, may be seen going about with 
fans in their hands ; and “Fa caldo, fa caldo!”— 
“It is warm, it is warm!” is the universal ex- 
clamation. We are told that it has not been so 
hot in June for years. I must hope some day to 
return to Florence for a longer and less hurried 
visit. Mrs, M says: “ Don’t forget that you 
have seen Andrea del Sarto’s chef-d’ceuvre—the 
fresco of the Madonna del Sacco, over the 
cloister of the Annunziata Church; and Santa 
Croce; which they say might be called the 
Pantheon of Italy—for here are monuments 
to Michael Angelo, Dante, Macchiavelli, and 
Alfieri.” 

JUNE 12TH.—We had a good journey to 
Bologna. The fire-flies again seemed to rival 
the Stars in brightness, as they flitted about on 
either side of the way. The scenery was very 
beautiful, especially when the early dawn lit up 
the mountain-tops, and the sunbeams gradually 
caught the beautiful and fertile slopes and plains. 
6 was scarcely four o'clock when we reached 
Our destination, and after getting some coffee 
and a short rest at the pleasant little station 
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inn, we started off to visit the churches before 
the heat set in. 

Bologna is a city of arcades; there is not a 
street without them. Fine broad, shadowy, 
arched walks, with shops within them, line 
every road, small and large; and each one vies 
with the other in picturesqueness. Above all 
rises the immense campanile, called the Torre 
dei Asinelli, which does not mean the Tower of 
the Asses, but the Tower of the Asinelli family, 
who caused it to be erected in the year 1100. 
It has an inclination of about three feet and a 
quarter; while the Garisenda Tower, close by, 
leans eight feet towards it. This is only about 
half the height of the former; but the two 
together form a very singular and remarkable 
group. 

Some of the old brick architecture of Bologna, 
such as that of the “Merchant’s Forum,” and 
some other public buildings, is very fine. The 
Pinacoteca is full of valuable pictures by Guido 
Reni, Francia, and other masters, including 
Raphael’s celebrated “St. Cecilia.” The churches 
contain many interesting tombs and monuments, 
and ancient crucifixes. Perhaps the most curious 
of these is the church of San Stefano, which is, in 
fact, a collection of seven churches, some of 
them of great antiquity. In the cathedral there 
are some very old holy water basins, supported 
on the backs of life-sized lions and lionesses. 
These latter once formed part of an ancient gate 
of the town. In the chapel of the Rosary, in 
the church of San Domenico, beneath a simple 
slab of stone in the centre of the floor, repose 
the remains of Guido Reni, and “the follower of 
his beautiful style, the angelic Elizabeth Sirani.” 
The frescoes and paintings that surround them 
—some by Reni himself—are their monument. 
In Corpus Domini great preparations were going 
on for some fésta, which is celebrated in that 
church once in ten years. We enjoyed every- 
thing in Bologna except the heat, and that 
could not be avoided, although it was greatly 
mitigated by the arcaded streets. 

After a short night’s rest at Piacenza, and a 
rather tedious morning’s journey by the express, 
which was one hour late, we reached Turin at 
9.30; and here it seemed hotter than ever, the 
shops are fuller of fans; and maids and mistresses, 
men and masters, seem all to seek solace in using 
them. At Bologna we both had managed to 
lose ours, and had to replace them, for the time 
being, with a penny one, which Mrs. M-—- bought 
out of the railway carriage window, and another 
similar one, half broken, which I picked up. 
But a fan of any description was to us like 
water in a dry and thirsty land; and we had a 
good laugh over mine, which was flauntingly re- 
splendent with scarlet and white. This morning 
we had a fine view of the Alps from the terrace 
before the Capucine Monastery. We were there 
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by five o’clock, and for half an hour we breathed 
freely in the cool morning air. By six the sun 
had heated it again. Turin has a grand site 
on a broad plain at the foot of that fine chain 
of snow-capped mountains, skirted on the other 
side by the winding Po, with lovely gardens and 
villas dotted everywhere up the slopes of its 
opposite bank. We tried, to-day, to see the 
King’s Palace, but were told it was impossible, 
as the Princess Marguerite is there for this week. 
We got, however, into the “Chapelle de la Sainte 
Sceur,”’ so-called because the handkerchief of 
Sta. Veronica, bearing the impress of the Saviour’s 
face, is said to be there preserved. It is con- 
sidered the most holy thing in Turin; and the 
sacristan in charge of the chapel said he had 
only seen it twice in thirty years—namely, in 
1848, when the King was married; and again on 
the occasion of Prince Humbert’s marriage with 
Princess Marguerite. It was brought to Turin in 
the fifteenth century ; and the magnificent chapel, 
in which it is enshrined, was built for its pre- 
servation. I objected that Sta. Veronica’s hand- 
kerchief is shown at St. Peter’s, in Rome; but I 
was told, in reply, that that is only a copy, and 
this the original. The chapel connects the palace 
with the cathedral, and in it are many monu- 
ments to members of the royal family. 

JUNE 13TH.—We took a drive through the 
pretty Valentino Gardens last night ; and, to-day, 
we would have liked to have driven to the 
“ Supergo,” or royal burial place, on the summit 
of a mountain beyond the river. The panorama 
from it is said to be magnificent; but the heat 
quenched my courage, and I was glad to do as 
little as possible. We have had some amusing 
and pleasant little experiences of caffe life 
here. It does not seem at all singular for ladies 
to frequent them, whether for ices, coffee, or 
meals; and we have been astounded to find that 
a really excellent, delicately cooked, well ap- 
pointed little déjetiner, or dinner, can be served 
for one or two lire, wine and ice included. It 
seems almost incredible. Bread is supplied ad 
libitum; and in one large caffe, fruit concluded 
the repast. To-night, we shall have crossed the 
Italian frontier, and the early dawn will find us 
in France, I suppose. 

JUNE 15TH.—I had an exciting adventure at 
the Turin station before we started. It is the 
very inconvenient and much to be deprecated 
custom there to oblige passengers to pay for their 
tickets in French money for the portion of the 
line beyond the frontier. Hearing this quite un- 
expectedly at the ticket office at the last moment, 
I had to make my way back through a rough 
crowd of mingled first, second, and third-class 
passengers, to the money exchanger’s counter 
opposite. The porter, who was attending to my 
luggage, went with me. Whilst I spoke to the Jew, 
who demanded thirteen per cent. off the exchange, 
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I felt a jerk against my side, and saw a strange 
man standing by me. For an instant our eyes 
met—for an instant he seemed transfixed—then 
he turned quickly away; and looking down at my 
waist bag I found it hanging by one strap—the 
other had been cut clean through! My watch, 
too, was dangling from the pocket. I uttered an 
exclamation, and the porter flew after the thief. 
He had taken to his heels. The Jew ground his 
teeth, and said, “Sacro Dio!” and I cried after 
the porter: “Egli ha tagliato il mio sacco!”— 
“ He has cut through my bag!” 

In another instant it and its contents would 
have been gone. I suppose that the weight 
falling against my side, as the one strap gave 
way, had given me warning; and the watch was 
possibly saved by the St. Peter’s chain which 
Mrs. M had given me in Rome—a miniature 
copy, in steel, of St. Peter’s chain shown at San 
Pietro-in-Vincoli. There was a great crowd 
and excitement in the station at once. The 
porter returned without having caught the pick- 
pocket. I flew to Mrs. M who was taking 
charge of our small packages in the waiting 
room, to tell her what had happened, and also 
to ask her for some napoleons, as I knew she 
had some in her purse. At the door I was 
stopped. I must not go through without a 
ticket. Explanations were useless. These rules 
are de rigueur and the bane of foreign stations. 
She did not hear me call to her, so I thought 
she might be gone tu seek me at the baggage 
department. I had hardly got back there when I 
was told that the thief was caught, and that I 
was being asked for. I saw him taken to the 
counter, | suppose to be identified; and again 
I went across the station to find Mrs. M . 
This time I succeeded; and hastily telling her 
what had happened, I took her French money 
and at last got our tickets, some common men, 
and a fine, handsome Capucine monk, making 
way for me very readily and politely, when I told 
them that I had luggage still to register. The 
train was due, and I was beginning to be anxious 
lest we might miss it. At the luggage office I 
was questioned by a gendarme and a detective 
as to the contents of the bag and what it was 
like. I had given it to Mrs. M ’s keeping; and 
was then asked for my name, which was duly 
taken down ; I, in the meantime, was anxiously 
waiting to get the luggage registered, and feeling 
really a little afraid lest some of these formalities 
might, in the end, lose us our train. At last, 
however, we got on to the platform, still pursued 
by the gendarme and the detective, to whom the 
bag had to be exhibited. They wanted to know 
what its contents were; but as it contained a 
tolerable sum of money, and as several suspicious 
characters were seated in the carriage eyeing 
me and it, I parried the question as far as was 
possible, and the officers afterwards retired. The 
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suspicious-looking characters made off, probably 
in fear of them. The whistle sounded, and the 
train started. It had evidently waited for this 
affair of mine to be looked into. The moral of 
it is, that there ought to be a public notice at 
the Turin station, telling people to be provided 
with French as well as Italian money. 

After the first excitement was over and I had 
detailed the adventure in full to my friend, or 
to my “camarade,” as a luggage porter had 
designated her on one occasion, Mrs. M 
also had a little recital to make. An American 
sort of adventuress had got hold of her who told 
her that she was travelling with a waggon and 
“‘orse,” and she wanted to sleep in the waggon 
truck for the sake of coolness; such a beautiful 
bed, she said, with plenty of straw; it was very 
hard lines they would not let her. There was a 
young lad with her, in charge of an ugly little 
dog ; we never could quite make out whether he 
was groom or a son. She said she had left 
Florence “all of a heap,” paid her debts, and 
come away within four-and-twenty hours. 
“They were a parcel of thieves and rascals—and 
she was going to Paris, where she could speak 
the lingo.” She complained that she could not 
have the dog in the carriage, and declared she 
would cheat them before the night was over— 
which was true, for at one of the junctions we 
found her administering a tumbler of water to 
a covered-up basket, from which uprose a sleepy 
little shaggy head. She seemed a good-natured 
sort of person enough, for she made friends all 
round in the waiting-rooms; and in the same 
tumbler which served as a drinking bow] for the 
dog she carried a draught of cold water to a 
poor old peasant woman. 

We knew nothing about the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, for we slept till we got to its further 
end, where we awoke to find ourselves in the 
midst of snow-streaked mountains; no more fire- 
flies flitted around us, the air blew cold and 
chill, and I was glad to get into a velveteen 
jacket. The scenery is very glorious along this 
route, quite excitingly grand. We watched it till 
we were fairly overcome with sleep, and when we 
awoke we were nearing Aix-les- Bains. 

JUNE 16TH.—How I wish that I had not had 
to write the latter part of my journal so 
hurriedly and superficially; one misses so many 
little points which are the word-pictures in the 
page, and the little episodes which give life to 
the description. My “camarade”’ reminds me 
of our early walk to the Capucine Hill. Ata 
little wayside shrine to the Madonna lay a way- 
farer fast asleep upon his face, very probably a 
pilgrim on his way to the chapel above. His 
staff leant against the shrine and his hat 
lay by his side. He had made himself a pillow 
of some grass, and had gone to sleep, feeling 
quite sure, so Mrs. M says, that both he 
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and his possessions were quite safe in “ Our 
Lady’s keeping.” 

We were rather amused at the Duomo at 
Turin, at being accosted by a valet de place, 
who told Mrs. M that he had accompanied 
her to visit a certain church twenty years ago. 
She looked rather doubtful, and said, “ No, I 
think not ;” but he confidently added : “ Oh, yes; 
you were with a monsieur un peu dgé avec 
une barbe longue.” This description accorded 
so well, that we neither of us could help smiling, 
and she felt sure that he really must have acted 
as guide to herself and Mr. M , “the dear 
canonico,” as Father C called him. When 
he said good-bye to us in Rome ; “ Give my love,” 
said he, “to my dear canonico, he is very goot 
fellow.” 

Our little Tasso oak, grown from the acorn 
picked up under the poet’s tree, reminds us of 
Rome at every stage of our journey. It: goes by 
the name of “ Little Tasso,” and is Mrs. M 
first care on our arrival at a new hotel. We 
think he has done wonders in the way of putting 
out shoots and leaves; for he still grows in his 
pomatum pot, and the chief part of his life has 
been and is spent in a leather handbag; and _ his 
food, up to the present moment, has consisted of 
nothing but water and pink — blotting-paper. 
To-day, for the first time, he has been treated to 
a little earth which came from the Pope's 
garden around some little ferns which have 
succumbed to the heat, so he is at least in his 
not native soil. It is a wonder to me that he has 
been burnt up in the heat of the last ten days. 

I du not know how high the thermometer 
stood at Aix-les-Bains. We rested there midway 
between Turin and Dijon, and after our noon- 
day siesta, woke up nearly suffocated, although 
we occupied a large room with windows looking 
in two different directions. It is a beautiful 
little place, lying amongst the mountains, and | 
suppose its sulphur baths, with their various 
appliances of douche, spray, vapour, &c., &c., 
must be beneficial to the rheumatic and other 
patients; but those who are not suffering from 
such diseases, had better, I should say, go there 
out of the season than in it. We went over the 
bathing establishment and saw patients, who 
might well be called patients, sitting in a sort of 
baker’s oven atmosphere, in every variety of atti- 
tude, undergoing the steaming of a hand, or a foot, 
or a throat, &c., and looking anything but happy. 
One dark hot chamber, in which, I suppose, the 
whole body has to be stewed, goes by the name 
of ?Enfer. The water comes from the spring 
boiling, and has to be cooled before it can be 
used at all. The victims who undergo the treat- 
ment are carried to and fro in funny little sedan 
chairs, and swathed in blankets. There is a 
shrine in the little church, dedicated to “ Notre 
Dame des Eaux,” and here we found many 
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votive offerings hung in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of cures performed by the waters. 

Towards evening we left for Dijon, and now 
I suppose the romance of our tour must be 
considered to be at an end. The little old town 
with its comfortable “ Hotel du Jura,” makes no 
bad resting-place after the various excitements 
and fatigues of our pleasant journey from Rome. 
We have left behind us the region of fans, 
the flower women of Florence, the picturesque 
peasants of Turin, who come in from the 
suburbs in their large straw hats and _ blue 
streamers, half smothered in the baskets of roses 
and bunches of tall white lilies, which, in the 
early morning, they bring into the markets of 
the town. Churches look tame and uninteresting, 
and antiquities are not. However, this is all 
the better for me, for I am knocked up, and 
am glad to have nothing to do or to see. 

JUNE 17TH.—My “camarade” has been to 
early mass in the cathedral, where she saw a 
benediction of bread for the sick. Three large 
loaves about the size of the top of a round table 
were borne on two men’s shoulders to the altar, 
where they were censed and sprinkled by the 
priest, cut up into small morsels, and then 
carried in baskets up and down the aisles, pre- 
ceded by the Suisse or verger, gorgeous in blue 
and silver, cocked hat and halberd. The con- 
gregation helped themselves according to their 
needs, many of them taking portions home, 
probably for sick relatives or friends. Mrs. 
M—— brought a piece for me! but it was so 
sour and awful in flavour altogether that I was 
afraid it would rather make me sick than well, 
and was glad to betake myself to my unblessed 
coffee and milk-rolls. 

Junge 18TH.—A terrific storm broke over 
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Dijon last night, and it has a little cooled 
the air, for which we are very thankful, as we 
have a long journey before us this evening to 
Paris. 

JuUNeE 20TH.—We did not see much of Paris 
during the day we spent there; it looked gay 
and bright as usual, but we were too tired and 
hot for any unnecessary exertion. We both 
thought the French people had become very 
democratic and radical in their manners, and 
thereby not at all improved; the Parisians seem 
desirous of retrieving their lost fortunes by 
charging exorbitant prices for everything, which 
does not seem very worldly wise. However, I 
suppose that the present taxation is so high that 
they cannot help themselves. The one church 
that we managed to look into was the Madelaine, 
which usually has the air of a theatre; but at the 
time, there happened to be a solemn Requiem 
Mass going on, and the music was very sweet 
and beautiful ; the singing more melodious than 
any we had heard in Italy, we both thought. 

It is odd what an inferior and almost worthless 
air the quincaillerie and bijouterie in the shops 
wore in our eyes, so long accustomed as they 
had been to the imitations of worthier models 
in Rome. We were looking for some little 
memento to take home, but there seemed really 
nothing to buy. Mrs. M—— at last fixed upon 
a Japanese cup and a domino box. 

We arrived gasping at Amiens yesterday 
evening, and intended trying to reach Boulogne 
to-night—the next stage will be home. The 
stream of tourists is, of course, all turning 
in a contrary direction, just starting for their 
summer rambles; whilst we were thanking God 
for having brought us safely to the end of our 
long winter sojourn and travels. 
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V5 HE moon is at her full, and, riding high, 
th Floods the calm fields with light ; 


The airs that hover in the summer sky, 


Are all asleep to-night. 


There comes no voice from the great woodland round 
That murmured all the day ; 

Beneath the shadow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep: 


His rising tides [ hear: 


Afar I see the glimmering billows leap ; 


I see them breaking near. 
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Each wave springs upward, climbing toward the fair, 


Pure light that sits on high ; 
Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks to where 
The mother waters lie. 


Upward again it swells ; the moonbeams show 
Again, its glimmering crest ; 

Again it feels the fatal weight below, 
And sinks, but not to rest. 


Again, and yet again ; until the Deep 
tecalls his brood of waves ; 

And, with a sullen moan, abashed they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 


Brief respite ; they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves, with unavailing stress, 
Up toward the placid moon. 


Oh, restless Sea! that in thy prison here 
Dost struggle and complain ; 

Through the slow centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain. 


The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy bosom with his glow, 

And on those mounting waves a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 


Then only may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter here : 

And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 
In a serener sphere. 


BRYANT. 
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to give along catalogue of birds ! 
But being naturally grateful and 
a great lover of the feathered 
' tribe, which God has given to 
?S Cheer us, I intend to record a few 
recollections of two or three bird- 
friends that have endeared themselves to 
me, both in Europe and America. When 
[ was a child, I had a passion for birds. 
My father’s grounds were very large, and 
covered with trees, and I remember a grove of 
white lilacs where almost half of my childhood 
was spent. If I had strolled or strayed any- 
where, before seeking its fragrant shade, I was 
sure to go there at last. In the early part of 
April these lilacs were in bloom, and looked like 
a mass of snow under the soft, tranquil light of 
the moon. How often have I sat at the window 
gazing at them, while from somewhere among 
their elegant clusters, rose as an anthem the 
enchanting, rapturous notes of the nightingale. 
There were two nightingale nests in those trees. 
I knew exactly their place, for it was part of my 
daily occupation to find out birds’ nests. Only, 
I was very careful not to betray my secret, and 
that of the birds, to certain boys, who in spite 
of all possible exhortations to the contrary, 
would surely have gone bird-nesting. Think 
of the horror of that! Bird-nesting among 
lilac branches or rose bushes! The nightin- 
gales, therefore, had a safe friend in me; and I 
felt proud each time that I passed before their 
lovely little home, that its peace was in a 
measure entrusted to my discretion. 

When my brothers and sisters were at their 
studies in the schoolroom, I used to begin my 
morning walk. Each branch and twig of every 
tree in the garden was known to me, with all the 
treasures of life they sheltered. One day my 
mother called me, and as I came running across 
the lawn, I frightened a little bird which seemed 
to fly from under a tuft of wild-thyme at my 
feet. I looked, and there was its nest, built on 
the ground ! Oh! how I feared afterwards that 
the old magpie, which so often strolled about 
that very spot, might find it out, and destroy 
all the pretty blue eggs that were so daintily 
arranged in it. 

Nightingales have nothing prepossessing in 
their appearance. Their plumage is grey and 
dull. But they have a soul in their rich thrilling 
voice. Their singing is something indescribable. 









It is a gushing outpouring of jubilant, joyous 
praise, different from that of any other bird. 

Another day I had gone to pluck some blush- 
roses from a creeping bush that festooned the 
lower windows of the house. The sprays were 
so thickly interlaced together, that it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish between leaves, buds; or the 
clusters of the tiny, rosy-white beauties. They 
were all so pretty! I was too little to reach 
very high, and yet it seemed to me that the 
roses which I could not get were by far the 
most lovely of all! That illusion does not 
strictly belong to childhood, however, and 
children are not the only ones who, in trying 
to secure that which God has placed beyond 
their easy reach, lose the enjoyment of nearer 
treasures. 

Well, I went into the house where the gardener 
kept his tools, and I brought out of it a small 
ladder, on which climbing very cautiously, I 
soon found myself able to choose my favourite 
roses. What was my delight, when, bringing 
the scissors close to a beautiful bud, I saw partly 
hidden under it a nest, a little nest, with the 
mother bird sitting on it! I wanted to look at 
it a long time, but I did not dare; and coming 
down, I hurried away from the spot with my 
garlands, and with one more secret in my heart, 
too ! 

I used to fancy that birds not only knew the 
names of all the flowers as well as I did myself, 
but that they loved some of them more than 
others. And I wondered, and wondered, till my 
little head ached, how humming-birds looked ? 
In Europe, there are none of these winged gems. 
Oh! if only one little hamming-bird would have 
come to our garden, how happy I should have 
been! One night I was made very sad, because 
my mother told me that I need not pray for 
either the birds or the flowers. I could not 
understand why I was not to pray for them; and 
as I believed that God could do anything He 
chose, I did ask Him to send us some humming- 
birds. I waited a long time for them, though 
they never came. But years after those budding 
days of life, I did see humming-birds, countless 
myriads of them, and in their own home, too ! 

One morning early, I was walking under the 
mango trees and the broad-leaved bananas in a 
beautiful garden, among the mountains of Brazil. 
At the end of an avenue was a sort of summer- 
house or bower, with seats in it. Bright coral- 
peas, and deep violet-blue passion-flowers, covered 
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the ground on both sides of the path, and the 
richest of crimson honeysuckle threw its daz- 
zling, brilliant blossoms, all over the trellis. I 
went in and sat down. I had not been there one 
minute, before, looking almost on all sides at 
once, I saw what I thought to be the flowers 
themselves taking wings, and fluttering with such 
rapidity, that they flashed like lightning before 
my bewildered eye. I tried to look at them 
steadily, yet [ saw nothing,—nothing but a mist 
of rainbow-tinted wings, that darted here and 
there, flying from under a leaf the very moment 
it had disappeared in it, and then thrilling the 
air into a tremulous music sound. I stretched 
my hand forward to catch one of those marvellous 





creatures, but did not succeed at first. Before 
long, however, one was taken in a hat, where it 
seemed a fluttering blaze of fire, till I let it go. 

Humming-birds are rarely in repose. They 
seem to be a part of the air in which they live, 
and rest nowhere. Their activity is extra- 
ordinary; and as they abound in Brazil, one 
who resides there has ample opportunity of 
noticing their singular habits. 

I remember one very wet morning. It had 
rained all night ; not by fits and starts, and 
lazily, as sometimes it does in northern latitudes, 
but rained as it rains only in the tropics—madly 
—as if the very clouds had burst all their fury 
upon earth in anger. I could not possibly go 
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out before breakfast, for every little path of the 
garden was a torrent, and from every leaf of 
plant, or bush, or tree, showers fell incessantly. 
I waited until peace was re-established again, 
and, standing before the open door, I saw a 
humming-bird alight on a bush of heliotrope, 
and sip the perfumed crystal-pearls that hung 
around it. The brilliant creature was one of the 
humming-bird tribe called the Pigmy, very likely 
called by that name from its diminutive size. 
It is easily recognised from other humming- 
birds by its tail, which, when spread, resembles 
a hand-screen. The Pigmy provides admirably 
for all the comforts of his family. He builds 
his nest out of the woolly fibres of flowering 
plants ; but, not content with its soft, downy 
beauty, he decorates it externally as well, with 
seeds and other vegetable substances, of gay 
colours. This nest is generally suspended to the 
top end of a flag, or of some other broad-leaved 
water-plant, and there the mother daintily sits 
and swings perfectly safe, while her giddy mate 
flits about like a laughing spirit in the sunshine, 
or perches himself close by her on some neigh- 
bouring plant or leaf. 

After my little friend had done kissing the 
heliotrope-flowers, he darted away, and I lost 
sight of him. The sun had then begun to look 
at us again, and the tears of earth were fast 
disappearing. I ventured out into the garden. 
Everything was so enchantingly beautiful there, 
that I did not know what or where to look at 
first. The myriad leaves glistened and sparkled 
intensely, refreshed as they were by their cool 
bath. From every plant exuded a penetrating 
odour that almost pierced the brain with its 
oppressive fulness, and the purple butterflies 
hovered around like large pansies quickened 
into life. Heavy, quaint-looking toads hopped 
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here and there, asif they were conscious of their 
rights to share the universal enjoyment of 
creation, and all nature seemed throbbing aloud. 
As I walked along the path, tall ferns caressed 
my brow with their cool fairy leaves, and in 
brushing them back I felt as if I was wilfully 
depriving myself of a benediction. A ftuttering 
of wings close by me made me stop; I looked, 
and saw sitting on the branch of a low orange- 
tree, my little friend Pigmy, who, only a moment 
before, had taken his breakfast on the cluster of 
heliotrope. He was at home among the orange- 
blossoms, and keeping watch over the tiniest and 
most delicate of nests, not much larger than a 
pigeon’s "egg. I was delighted with my dis- 
covery, for never in my life before had I dreamt 
of anything so pretty ! 

Birds are often made mention of in the Bible. 
And one of the most comforting assurances of 
God’s over-ruling providence, is written in the 
words of tht Saviour, who said: “ Behold the 
fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns: yet your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they ?” 

I once knew a lady, who, while suffering from 
great mental anxiety, was brought back to the 
most vivid consciousness of God’s care of her, 
by a poor little dead bird which she found one 
cold winter morning, frozen on the snow. As 
she picked it from its dreary bed, she remem- 
bered these words, “ Are ye not much better than 
they ?” “One of them shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father ;” and plucking two 
of its longest feathers, she fastened them in her 
portfolio as a memorial of the promise of care 
and protection she had just received in her 
heart. 

LENTO. 
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VERSIONS OF CLASSICAL STORIES 
By Sarson. 


Ill.—How Io was TuRNED rnTO A HEIFER. 
PART II. 
SAAIRGED on by Juno, Io sped 


On her four feet to where there fed 
The bleating sheep, and lowing ox, 





i And leaping goat that loves the rocks, 
Until where Argus might be seen 

& Keeping his watch for heaven’s dread queen, 

: She lowed to see his starry crown, 

: More awful than her father’s frown ; 

; For round his head his hundred eyes 

E Seemed turned upon her in surprise. 


When é uno left her in his care 
Her plaintive lowrings filled the air ; 
For well she knew she could not stray 
Beyond his keeping night or day. 
By day he let her roam in view, 
And pasture where sweet violets grew, 
To comfort with their balmy breath 
+ The maid whose fate was worse than death. 
44 And yet of troubled streams she drank, 
From which her dainty palate shrank ; 
At night he tied her to the shed, 
The sky her roof, the ground her bed ; 
Kept all his eyes but two awake, 
The rest in turn repose must take, 
Nor e’er exceed, for Juno’s sake. 
Often did Io try to tell 
The grief that made her bosom swell, 
And lift her hands in prayer that he 
Would give her rest and liberty : 
But no white hands were left to raise, 
And from the mouth that learned to graze, 
Would only come a lowing sound, 
Which made her, startled, gaze around, 
As if it was another’s throat 
That uttered the unwelcome note. 
It chanced that once, all unaware, 
She came to Lerna’s pastures fair, 
And speedily her cleft hoofs prest 
The very banks she loved the best. 
The past seemed like a troubled dream : 
4 This was her own dear father’s stream ; 
How would he welcome her again, 
And charm away her grief and pain ! 
Oh, home ! sweet home! who'd care to roam 
Too far away from home, sweet home ? 
Musing she bent towards the stream 
To catch her soft eyes’ bright’ning beam, 
But with it the long horns she bore, 
And form that never maiden wore. 
She turned, as from herself to run, 
The Io in her all undone : 
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Her, in this guise, how should he know, 
Or how translate her cry of woe ? 

Oh, “ Moo, moo, moo,” what could she do ? 
To linger must the pain renew. 

Back to her keeper she had sped, 

But ’ere she turned her milky head, 
Beheld her father at his door, 

And maidens on the grass before, 

With whom erewhile her lot was cast, 
The bright friends of her happy past. 
She paused ; and impulses of flight 
Were all arrested at the sight. 

Towards the group her steps she bent, 
And in large tears her grief found vent ; 
Her dumb affection soon expresses 

Itself in tenderest caresses : 

She rubs her head, broad and uncouth, 
Against a cheek and brow more smooth ; 
And no one feared the strange embrace ; 
All of them stroked her gentle face, 
And said, “ How lovely of its kind! 

A fairer heifer who could find ? 

And, see, the creature knows no fear ; 
The heaving breast and gathering tear 
Are for the hand that reared and fed, 
And loved to pat her snowy head. 

She’s strayed, poor thing, and lost her way, 
Till she is asked for, let her stay.” 

Then Inachus, her father, plucked 

Field blossoms, that the bee had sucked, 
With fresh green grasses, and his hand 
Held out to her with mild command. 
She came and eat them from his palm, 
Then licked it, and his outward calm 
Forsook him, as her tearful eyes 

Met his, with look too human-wise. 
What made him turn so pale? Alack! 
They brought the thought of Io back : 
And now the creature moves away, 

And in the sand, as clear as day, 

Writes Io with her foot, that he 

May in the brute his daughter see. 

He threw his arms around her neck, 
Weeping as if his heart would break : 
“Oh! darling Io, Daphne’s shrine 

Is less to be deplored than thine ; 

I thought pale Death had unaware 
Withdrawn thee from our tender care ; 
Or that my treasure and my pride, 

Was stolen for a bandit’s bride ; 

But little did I think with kine 

Must henceforth lodge that soul divine. 
Oh, Death! that thou wouldst end the strife 
And loose her from this lower life : 

For me, I mourn the most that I, 
Heartbroken, childless, cannot die. 

For who would be a god to crave 

In vain the refuge mortals have, 

When Death puts aching eyes to sleep, 
Which only wake to watch and weep ?” 
And Io answered to his grief. 
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But ah! the time of love was brief : 
For Argus hastening on her track 
Soon drove the wandering heifer back; 
He bore her to a rocky height, 

And sat and watched her all the night. 
Then Jove, beholding her despair, 
Felt that her pain he could not bear. 
He sent for Hermes, swift and bright, 
And bade him take immediate flight 
Where watchful Argus kept his charge, 
And let the heifer roam at large, 

By closing to the day’s sweet light 

The eyes that shone like stars at night. 
Hermes, no sooner heard than he 

Flew to the vale of Arcadie ; 

But, lighting on the ground, he tore 
Both wings off ; and the wand he bore 
Changed to a simple shepherd’s crook, 
And wore a bashful peasant’s look : 
For know the wand gave him the power 
To summon sleep, to rule the hour ; 
Till even a god was fain to nod, 

If he but waved the magic rod : 

Yet it might send, with more ado, 

A hundred eyes to sleep than two. 
Next being much inclined to theft, 

He stole the goats some goatherd left, 
To wander at their own sweet will, 
And drove them slowly round the hill, 
Where Argus would be sure to see 

And hear him singing merrily. 
Touch’d with the sweetness of his note, 
Which on the warm air seemed to float 
Like a charmed swan upon a lake, 
Argus entreated he would take 

A rest beside him, and would play 

His reeds to charm the time away. 
Obliging Hermes climbed the hill, 
Played sleepy airs, told stories, till 

He saw that Argus scarce could keep 
His eyes on Io and his sheep : 

He told of Syrinx changed to reeds, 
Of strange deceits, heroic deeds, 

All in a drowsy monotone, 

Until two sentries watched alone. 
Patience ! e’en these begin to blink, 
Argus will soon in slumber sink. 

The magic wand who can resist ? 

He let him struggle as he list. 

But when the hundred eyes were hid, 
Each one beneath its leaden lid, 

He drew his falchion from its sheath, 
And setting hard his ivory teeth, 

At one stroke cut off Argus’ head 

And sent him to the shadowy dead. 

As the strange head rolled down the rock, 
The eyes all opened with the shock ; 
Beautiful eyes, like jewels bright, 

Yet nevermore to see the light. 

The Queen of Heaven beheld, and grieved, 
As of a cherished friend bereaved, 
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And then resolved, those starry eyes 
Should not be left the victor’s prize, 

She put them in her peacock’s train 

To make the showy bird more vain ; 
While all her wrath was spent upon 

Io, the unoffending one. 

Ah, me! what sorrows now betide ! 

The gad-fly in her snow-white hide ; 

She ran now forward and now back, 
Scared by the Furies in her track. 

Tired, and almost fit to drop, 

Nor fly, nor Fury lets her stop : 

All round the world she seemed to race ; 
All round, they seemed to keep the chase ; 
Until upon the banks of Nile, 

Spent, jaded, worn, she paused awhile. 
"T'was not to take a moment’s ease, 

She fell upon her rounded knees ; 

Her face she turned to the blue sky, 

The large tears shining in each eye, 

And “ Moo, moo, moo!” was all her cry. 
But “ Moo, moo,” was a prayer to Jove, 
Who cursed her with unmeaning love, 
To kill her quickly as he could, 

For life so bitter! death was good ! 

No more could Jove resist her prayer ; 
“That thing’s distress I cannot bear,” 
He said to Juno, pointing down 

To where she kneeled ’mid rushes brown. 
Then like a gentleman confessed— 

If she had cursed, he had not blessed : 
"T'was true a maiden dwelt within 

That bestial form and hairy skin ; 

But would she let him use his power, 
Restore her to her youth’s fair flower, 
He’d promise now, on honour bright, 

He would no more his Juno slight ; 

But let the fair earth-maidens go, 

Nor even speak to poor Io. 

A sweet smile broke o’er Juno’s face, 

Her pride all melted to the grace 

Of gentle pity, as she said 

“Enough ! for I am comforted : 

Io has had enough to bear ; 

Let her her natural beauty wear, 

And I will further vengeance spare.” 
And now the hairy skin grows smooth ; 
The oppress’d heart feels the joy of youth ; 
The large eyes grow more small and bright ; 
The fore-hoofs, lifted in delight, 

Have changed to dainty little hands,— 
And Io as a maiden stands. 

The waves of Nile reflect long hair 

That wanders o’er her shoulders fair ; 
The horns are gone, and accents true 
Flow from the lips that said “* Moo, moo !” 
A stranger in a foreign land, 
Her beauty did her fate command : 
Telegonus, the Egyptian king, 
Whom poets, as Osiris, sing, 
Loved her, but not in foolish sport, 
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And brought her as his queen to court : 


So kind was she and dutiful, 

And all her life so beautiful, 

That when she died the Egyptians rise 
To pray that one, so good and wise, 
Should not be counted with the dead, 
Laid prone on pyramidal bed ; 

But that her image in a shrine 

Should be adored as half divine. 

The goddess Isis she became, 

Better than Io known to fame ; 

Priests served before her day and night, 
Arrayed in linen soft and white. 

So we will close this wondrous story, 
Leaving the heroine in her glory. 

All of its grief and melancholy, 

We trace to one sad act of folly. 

What gods they were to make false vows ! 
And turn girls into trees and cows ! 

’Tis strange that those who knew their pranks, 
Could give them either prayers or thanks. 





J HE foLDEN AND THE GILDED. 


By CLERICUS. 


“Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king ; for he endured, 


as seeing Him who is invisible.”’—HEBREWS xi. 26-27. 







a HIS chapter contains a perfect roll- 
§ call of godly heroes, a constel- 
lation of human stars, bright 
with moral glory. The Hebrew 
Christians in Paul’s day were in 
danger of abandoning the Gospel 
under the pressure of bitter and 
continuous persecution. Paul would fain 
guard their piety, confirm their faith, 
and stablish them against all danger of 
relapse. He adduces from the stirring annals 
of their beloved country bright examples of our 
triumphant fidelity to God and the truth amid 
the sharpest trials; and establishes this doc- 
trine—that faith in God is the grand specific 
against declension, the abiding source of 
strength, the certain forerunner of a full recom- 
ce of reward—‘“the substance of things hoped 

or, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Among the many illustrations of mighty 
faith, gathered from the heroes of the past, it 
seems to me that this instance of the choice of 


Jai 


Moses is especially adapted for our teaching, 
and comes home most closely to our condition. 
We are not called upon, like Abel, to offer 
sacrifice of kid or lamb, in token of faith in a 
prospective Saviour. We are not called to 
build an ark, like Noah. We are not called to 
leave our father’s house and native land, or to 
offer up the life of an only son, as Abraham was: 
but we are called upon, like Moses, to be loyal 
to our God, to refuse to have our chief portion 
in this life, to choose Christ and His cross, that 
we may win the untold treasures of the next. 
In this respect he and we are on the same 
platform of responsibility; and therefore, his 
example, stamped with the Divine approval, 
recorded for our sakes by the pen of inspiration, 
demands our prayerful study and our cheerful 
imitation. 

From his earliest infancy Moses was the child 
of faith. Under its influence his parents hid 
him and were not hindered by the king’s 
command. Faith quelled the father’s anxieties 
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and stilled the mother’s fears, though the sky 


was dark with vengeance, and the land was red 
with blood. Seeing in the exceeding beauty of 
the child a prophecy of future greatness, and 
prompted by a pious confidence in God, for 
three whole months they kept him secretly, 
hushed his cries, baffled the prying eyes of 
Pharoah’s red-handed executioners; and when 
they found the home roof an insufficient shelter, 
they placed him amongst the tall reeds that 
fringed the river, having faith in God, that 
neither man of blood, nor beast of prey, nor 
thorn of hunger, should harm the jewel of 
their hopes, until God’s providence should take 
the case in hand and make his safety sure. 
When, at length, the royal princess lifted 
the babe from its couch of rushes, adopted it 
for her own, and chose, though all unwitting, 
the child’s own mother for its nurse, they had 
a grand reward for all their daring deed of 
Jaith. Now we have to do with this child 
of faith in the aftertime, when responsibilities 
had come with years, and when “by faith he 
refused to be called the son of Pharoah’s 
daughter, choosing to suffer affliction with the 
people of God rather than enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season, having an eye to the sure 
recompence of reward.” In order fully to 
appreciate this bright example, consider,— 


I.—Wuat Moses Renouncep. What the 
tremendous price he chose to pay. 


1. He renounced the honours of a Prince. 
One of the strongest instincts of the human 
heart is its craving for honour, the hunger of 
vanity, the thirst of pride. From the so-called 
hero that taketh a city, to the ploughboy who 
can turn a straighter furrow than his fellows, 
—from the man of science who seeks to 
immortalise his name by some great discovery, 
down to the savage who can throw his spear 
with a better aim than his brother braves—all 
mankind are gratified by the sense of superiority, 
and they relish the music of popular applause. 
Rank, dignities, diplomas, honours,—these are 
the prizes for which many run an _ incessant 
race. As a member of the royal house of the 
Pharoahs, Moses was also arrayed in princely 
apparel, and his public appearances had the 
pomp and splendour of princely state. To him 
the populace humbly bared the head and bowed 
the knee. Sounding titles heralded his name, 
royal favours glittered on his breast. I do not 
see anything to prevent his one day sitting on 
the throne of the Pharoahs, wielding the sceptre 
with a stronger hand, and making for himself 
a still grander name. Yet, with so proud a 
present, and so fair a future, with such flattering 
honours crowding round his path, gilding it 
with glory, and strewing it with flowers, Moses 
refused the bright inheritance, rejected the 
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crown of fame, and made another ‘and more 
honourable choice. 

2. He renounced, also, the pleasures of a 
court. Pleasure is the one end for which many 
thousands live. Men may differ widely in their 
views as to where it is to be had, but everybody 
is in search of it; it is a bright to-morrow 
which everybody is hoping to enjoy. Now, 
look at Moses: all the resources of the gayest 
and most sensual court in the world were at his 
disposal. Here he might have dwelt in the 
lap of luxury and ease. He might have plunged 
into overflowing excitement of an ever-changin 
enjoyment. His banquet tables were spr 
with all that wealth could purchase, or the most 
delicate taste contrive. Earth, air, and the sea 
were ransacked for all dainties to delight the 
palate. He might have been the chief and the 
centre of a gay band of sensualists, carousing 
amid dreaming music, seductive beauty, and 
entrancing song. All that heart could wish, all 
that nature could lust after, all that sensual 
taste could crave or a deceptive devil ‘offer, 
were within reach of his hand. If his ideal 
of pleasure lay in the romance of travel, the 
pursuits of science, the charms of learning—all 
lay heaped around the feet of this favoured 
child of fortune. Yet he dashed the alluring 
cup aside, turned away from behoiding vanity, 
and made a different and a happier choice. 

3. He renounced, also, the riches of a 
kingdom. Who, does not know the power of 
wealth ? How men desire it! How they toil 
and scheme, and too often sell their soul, to gain 
it! Tell men of an island ten thousand miles 
away, where the glittering gold is lying, and at 
once ships crowded with hungry seekers will 
plongh the seas to find it. Men will brave the 
tropic heat or polar cold, face difficulty, danger, 
and death, to win it. The possession of riches 
hides all defects, clothes a man with virtues, 
invests him with a glamour of superiority ;— 
and, whether men hold much or little of the 
yellow earth that mortals worship, still, like the 
insatiate horse-leech, their hungry cry is “Give! 
Give! Give!” Moses was in a position to 
gather wealth as they do in fairy tales. His 
position at court assured to him large and 
princely endowments. These might have been 
made the nucleus of a kingly fortune, and in 
time the entire empire might have laid its 
tribute at his feet. Yet, with gold and silver, 
gems and jewels, vast estates and princely 
coffers to his hand,—like the tempted Saviour, 
whose great type he was,—he spurned the 
brilliant and insidious bribe, and made another 
and a richer choice. Consider,— 


Il.—Wuat Mosrs ACCEPTED IN EXCHANGE. 


I think his choice was as wonderful as his 
refusal. The path of duty lay through a drear 
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and thorny region, to be trodden with aching 
heart, weary limb, and bleeding feet; but 
he bravely entered it. “He chose to suffer 
affliction with the people of God.” Who were 
these? The race of Israel, the seed of Jacob, 
the sons of that grand old patriarch Abraham, 
with whom the covenant of promise was made 
by God. But this was now a race of slaves, a 
people crushed and ground by oppression, the 
objects of hatred and contempt. Their very 
name had become a proverb and a reproach. 
Condemned to the basest servitude and the 
meanest labour, they delved amid the mire and 
clay, overawed by the lash of the taskmaster, 
who reaped the profits of their blood and pains. 
Doomed to hopeless bondage themselves, their 
male children were put to the sword or flung 
into the River Nile, to guara their despots 
against revolt, and eventually to blot out the 
Jewish name for ever! They were a wretched 
tribe of men, in more desperate and deplorable 
case than the negro of yesterday amid the cane- 
brakes of Cuba or the cotton-fields of a Carolina 
planter. Such was the people among whom 
Moses cast his lot when he doffed the purple and 
turned his back on the palace gates. In making 
this choice, Moses accepted scorn and sneers for 
his foolish sacrifice. Those who had been used 
to bend and fawn and flatter, now lifted up 
their heel against him! They called him a fool 
or a lunatic, who at one mad bound had leaped 
from the throne of a prince to the hut of a 
slave! He chose “the reproach of Christ.” 
The religion of Egypt was a degrading but a 
gorgeous idolatry. His loyalty to the simple 
creed of the patriarchs and to the faith in a 
coming Shiloh brought on him the jeers of the 
heathen and the scoff of the vile. Many of the 
degenerate Jews, brutalised by their grinding 
bondage, had tacitly accepted the creed of their 
masters in the hope of bettering their evil case, 
and from these apostates the “ reproach” 
would come with a sorer sting. That his own 
race regarded him with a scowling jealousy is 
clear from the taunt of that Jew in whose 
quarrel he interfered : ‘ Who made thee a ruler 
and a judge ?” and charged him, like a coward, 
with “killing that Egyptian yesterday,” though 
it was done to save a brother Jew from death 

Such was the choice of Moses. Can you 
grasp the mighty sacrifice ? Stand in the stately 
, palace, built of finest marble, adorned with all 
the power of art. Amid the brilliant array of 
rank and beauty, see that young, dark-eyed 
prince, clad in purple and ablaze with gems. At 
his voice grey-haired lords bow in wistful silence ; 
at his slightest beck a hundred menials step 
forward to obey! Now turn your eye from the 
dazzling scene, pass through the marble halls, 
down the pillared portals, away by the banks of 
the muddy and marshy Nile. See that batch of 


slaves, of foreign hue and feature, men and 
women, naked but for the rags around their 
loins, smeared from head to foot, aye, up to the 
roots of their matted hair, with the clay amid 
which they labour ; their bronzed backs scarred 
with the driver’s lash, their shoulders peeled 
with the burdens under which they stagger ! 
There they delve and moiland grind, and ever 
they cringe and cower beneath the whip of the 
driver, and at sunset they crawl to their huts and 
lie like dogs, till the blast of the morning horn 
arouses them to the drudgery of another day ! 
From the royalty, the revelry, the riches, Moses 
deliberately went down to the reproach, and the 
wretchedness, and the rags! And though the 
very slaves received him with the scowl of 
jealousy, though slavery had eaten out all their 
manliness, and left them scarcely human, he 
said, “This people shall be my people; with 
them I link my destiny, among them [ will live 
and die.” Consider,— 


IIT. — Tue 
HIS CHOICE. 


“ By faith.” Faith was the mainspring of 
all his conduct. He had a clear belief in the 
religion he had been taught by his mother—the 
revelation of God in patriarchal days. He saw 
that the truth of God was in the possession of 
this despised race of land-slaves. Mighty pro- 
mises were bound up with these children of 
Abraham. He believed them all, and that the 
time for the fulfilment of some of them was 
at hand. They had the oracles of God: the 
Egyptians believed a lie. Faith made Moses 
love truth, and he would dwell only where it 
could be found. Faith assured him that the 
covenant of Abraham was sure. Canaan was 
to be their own. It did not look likely for that 
race of landless slaves; but Moses believed it, 
believed that the Messiah, too, would spring 
from Jewish loins, and establish a new and 
better covenant still. In spite of all their past 
humiliation and their present wretched plight, 
all this did Moses stedfastly believe. Hence, 
he felt that the highest honour consisted not in 
being the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; that the 
sweetest pleasure lies not in the unrestrained 
license of a court; that the truest riches are 
not found even in the flush and brimming 
coffers of an empire ; but that honour, pleasure, 
and riches, beyond all computation, consisted in 
being an heir of the promises—one of God’s 
peculiar people, with a right to and a share in 
the Covenant of Grace! He was not going 
to sql so glorious a birthright for any mess of 
Egyptian pottage, however well it might be 
flavoured, and though served in ever such a 
lordly dish. Further,— 

His faith enabled him to form a right 
estimate of the pleasures of sin. Not that 
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the employments or enjoyments of a court 
are necessarily sinful. We in this land are 
favoured with a proof of that ; but possessed 
and used apart from truth and purity and duty, 
they are very peculiarly liable to produce the 
pleasures of sin, and generally Aave done in 
this sad, bad world of ours. Sin has its 
pleasures. It would be folly to dispute it ; but 
it is but the greenness of the bay-tree before 
the time of winter, axe, and fire. It is the 
“portion, limited and fleeting,” which the 
ungodly have in this life. Pleaswres, mark 
you, not happiness, The very word ripples, 
like a summer stream, to be suddenly dried up 
by summer drought. It is the blush of the 
rose, not the blue of the skies; the flash of the 
meteor, not the glow of the stars. Moses’ faith 
enabled him to distinguish between the solid 
and the hollow, the golden and the gilded, the 
fleeting and the abiding, the deceptive and the 
true. Pleaswres are unsatisfying. They have 
their “seasons” only, and, like angels’ visits, 
these come to be few and far between. Stolen 
waters are sweet for a little while, then stagnate 
and pall upon the taste. Conscience will break 
in suddenly, and turn the laughter into sighs, 
and thoughts of death and judgment can turn 
the keenest pleasures to wormwood and gall. 
The pleasures themselves shorten life. The art 
has never been discovered of combining license 
with longevity. They who live for pleasure 
burn the candle at both ends. They wear out 
rapidly, just as a machine, without a regulator 
or a balance-wheel, would tear itself to pieces. 
Then, again, these pleasures may be slain at 
any moment. Macbeth is not safe, however 
gay the feast, from Banquo’s murdered ghost. 
The faintest and weakest breeze can blow the 
candle out. 

** Leaves have their time to fall, and flowers to wither 


At the north wind’s breath, and stars to set ; 
Butall, thou hast a// seasons for thineown, Oh Death.” 


His faith showed him the final recompence 
of reward. The favour of God in his soul, 
the law of the Lord in his heart, the path of 
honourable duty beneath his feet, the hope of 
ultimate heaven in his eye—were gracious and 
overwhelming compensations. How poor the 
honours of Egypt compared with the sonship 
and service of God! How mean the pleasures 
of princes compared with the heaven-born joys 
of the heart! How sordid the crown of the 
Pharaohs compared with the crown of glory! 
By faith he saw Him that is invisible — the 
sapphire throne, the emerald bow, the many 
crowns, the feet of flame, the kingly royalties, 
gleaming principalities, angelic powers, ranked 
in rapture round the throne, and amongst the 
rest his own high place, vacant for a little, hard 
by the throne of God ! 
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GILDED. 


Such was the choice of Moses. With what 
result ? He lives to-day, amongst the foremost 
yonder of the heavenly throng,—lives here, one 
of the greatest names and brightest fames on 
the long roll of God’s heroic men. The fame 
of Pharaoh is dead, the name of his daughter 
forgotten, the city of Pharaoh a sand-hill or a 
swamp. The treasures of Egypt are gone to 
decay, the pleasures of Egypt a vanished dream; 
but the name, the fame, the joy of Moses, all 
are as immortal as the skies. “ He was the 
legislator, not of Israel only, but of the world. 
He is the historian of creation, the emancipator 
of a people, the founder of the greatest com- 
monwealth the world has ever seen. He was 
king in Jeshurun. His name figures in all 
literature, shines like a star on the pages of 
God’s own book, floats in the traditions of 
heathendom, is a household word in Christen- 
dom, and is linked with his Redeemer’s in the 
highest songs of heaven. The one hope of the 
Jews, he became the bosom’ friend of God, and, 
in company with Elijah, appeared in resurrec- 
tion glory to converse with the transfigured 
Christ.” When his life-work was done, God 
took him up to Pisgah, showed him the glorious 
Canaan he had done so much to win, and then, 
according to a beautiful Jewish tradition, lead- 
ing him up among the untrodden solitudes of 
Nebo, he kissed his soul out. of its earthly 
home, and translated it to heaven. Then, lest 
the people should find his body and worship it, 
“the Lord buried him in the land of Moab, and 
no man knoweth the place of his sepulchre to 
this day.” 


“That was the grandest funeral that ever passed on 
earth ; 
Yet no man heard the tramping, or saw the train go . 


forth. 
And no man knows that sepulchre, and no man saw 
it e’er, mee 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, and laid the 
dead man there. 


Noiselessly as the daylight comes, when the night is 


done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek melts into 


the sun : 

So without sound of music, or voice of them that 
wept, 

Silently down from the mountain's crown, the vast 
procession swept. 


And had he not high honour? The hill-sides for his 
pall ; 
To lie in state while angels wait, with stars for tapers 


tall ; 

And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes over his 
bier to wave; 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, to lay him 
in his grave !”’ 


Reader! You have the power to choose— 
between Christ and sin, between God and 
mammon, between wisdom and folly, between 
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life and death. Moses chose, so did Mary, so 
did Judas. “I set before you a blessing and 
a curse.” Choose ye! “If you mean to save 
304 soul, you must make choice as Moses did. 
ou must hold this world cheap, if you mean 
Would you fans the 

Sell all you have ! 
You shall win 


to win the other.” 
recious pearl of price ? 
et it go! Choose the cross ! 
he crown ! 
Riches are dross, honours are toys, pleasures 
are dreams; religion is happiness ; holiness is 





GOLDEN HOURS WITH “THE BOOK.” 





joy. Jesus is great wealth. If you choose 
self, sin, the world, the fleeting present, the 
passing hour,—then the curse of disappoint- 
ment—sin’s fatal wages shall be yours, and your 
gilded idol shall burn at the first touch of fire. 
Choose Jesus Christ! then a good conscience, 
a bloom of hope, a happy assurance, a final 
heaven, shall be yours, and the golden choice 
shall show its solid and enduring wealth, shining 
with untarnished glory, after the fires of death, 
and the flames of judgment have donetheir worst. 








foLpEN Jtours WITH * JHE Book.” 


XI.—MARY !—RABBONI ! 


“ Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, 
and saith unto Him, Rabboni; which is to say, 
Master.”—JOHN xx. 16, 


SAND 
Wao OOR MARY! The death of her 
Lord had given her the heart- 
break. Her sun, so bright and 
warm, had dropped at once into 
grim dark night—a night with 
never a star, and never a hope of 
) morning. No sleep was possible to 
6) that sore, sad soul of hers; no slumber 
came to still the heaving of her bereaved 
and burdened heart. “Early, while it 

was yet dark,” she goeth to the grave to 
weep there. The still, solemn gloom of the 
night, the mournful moan of the night wind, 
and the dim and shapeless shadows around her 
were all in keeping with the grief within. She 
had but one consolation left, and that was to 
go to the grave where her Friend and Bene- 
factor lay ; to lean her aching brow against the 
stone which hid the sacred clay, and ponder on 
the Lost One who would come again no more. 
Swiftly and silently the mournful woman flits 
down the lanes and along the pathways of the 
garden, with fearsome flutterings such as those 
may feel who walk in the night-time among the 
‘graves. Before her looms the rough face of the 
rock in which the sepulchre had been but lately 
hewn. In the gloom she can trace the mouth of 
the tomb, and starts back with a cry of surprise, 
to see the stone which blocked it rolled away. 
At once she jumps to the conclusion that her 
last lingering comfort was gone from her, and 
that as the body had been removed she need not 
come on that sadly sweet errand any more! 
True, He is gone; and, as she said, “ They have 








taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre,” 
Peter and John, who at her request had come to 
see, retired at once to theirown home. Not so 
Mary,—“she stood without at the sepulchre, 
weeping.” I think I see her, standing there in 
the early twilight, her eyes red with weeping, 
and her head bowed down with grief. The 
shrubs and flowers of the garden are just per- 
ceptible through the lessening shadows and the 
film of the morning mist. She hasbeen looking 
into the empty gloom of the vacated prison, and 
sighing forth the mournful words, “ He is gone,” 
she turns her steps towards the garden porch, 
that she may go and mingle her tears with those 
of the other Mary, the stricken mother of the 
Lord. She is startled to see before her in the 
misty shadow the form of a man, a stranger, 
whom she takes to be the gardener about to 
begin thus early the labours of the day. 
“Woman,” says He, “why weepest thou ?” 
There is a gentle sympathy in His tones which 
wins her confidence and half begets a hope that 
He may know something of the removal of the 
sacred corpse. Bending on Him a wistful look, 
she says, in earnest and pleading tones, “ Sir, if 
thou have borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.” 
Poor wong b she scarcely knows what she says, 
and feels herself at that moment strong enough 
to do anything and go anywhere if she may but 
again clasp and kiss the wounded feet of her 
beloved Lord. There is a moment’s pause. 
Eyes of love unutterable look down upon the 
mourner’s upturned sad and tearful face. The 
woman’s heart half stops its beating to catch 
the hoped-for answer. It comes at last in one 
short, low spoken word—‘“ Mary !” The revela- 
tion comes like a sun-break through the mist— 
love, life, hope, joy, and heaven thrilled through 
every vein. ‘“Rabboni!” she cried, and all the 
songs of David were compressed into that one 
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triumphant word! That was the first human 
joy-throb of the resurrection victory—that was 
the earliest breath of the fragrant air of Paradise 
Regained ; and no chiming peals of victory rung 
out from all the bells of heaven were so sweet to 
the ear of the Risen Victor as that one word 
which leaped from the Magdalen’s parted lips 
laden with love and gratitude and joy ! 

Let these two words linger in your ears a 
little this Easter time. Perchance we may hear 
the one, and say the other, ourselves as we stand 
in the garden «here close by the sepulchre from 
which the stone has been rolled away. ‘“ Mary !” 
—What power in aword! There was a time 
when midnight darkness, grim, deadly, rayless, 
unrelieved, spread its thick horrors, where now 
this fair world revolves around the sun. One 
word was spoken, “Light!” The black horror 
spread its huge wings and flew! The sun flamed 
high its glorious blaze, flashed its ,brooding 
brightness all abroad, and as this new world 
floated in the luminous blue the morning stars 
sang together for joy! The angry sea, on one 
occasion, was lashed by boisterous winds into 
wildest rage of. storm; and foaming wave and 
surging billow leaped and tossed about a frail 
vessel, threatening every instant to engulf both 
it and its panic-stricken crew. One word was 
spoken,—* Peace!” At once the riotous winds 
forgot to blow and sank in hush of quiet ; the 
raging waves cowered beneath the spell of that 
strong word and the smooth flood lay calm and 
still beneath the silent moon. The whole soul 
of the weeping Magdalen was heaved, harassed, 
overwhelmed with agonising grief. Distress of 
heart gat hold upon her; trouble and sorrow 
bowed her gentle spirit to the dust. One word 
was spoken,—“ Mary.” In the twinkling of an 
eye the waters of her grief were assuaged ; the 
rankling thorn was plucked ; the burden was 
lifted ; the pain died out in ecstacies of bliss ; 
Heaven’s balsam was distilled upon her and dark- 
ness fled away. Friends! the Speaker of that 
word was the risen Jesus! He is risen to us, 
and still His word hath all its ancient power. 
To-day, it is— 

Strong to deliver and good to redeem 
The weakest believer that hangs upon Him ! 
PETHUEL. 


XII.—MARY !—RABBONI ! 


“ Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, 
and saith unto Him, Rabboni; which is to say, 
Master.”—JOHN XX. 16. 


T's matchless word was spoken by Jesus to one 
who had been the nest and victim of unclean 
spirits. Whether there is truth or not in the 
common belief that she had been a sinful out- 
cast, with a life of shame, there is no doubt that 
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seven evil spirits had held her under their con- 
trol. It was to her that this word was spoken; 
to her that this first revealing rush of resurrection 
blessing came; to her, above all others, to whom 
Jesus gave the honour of uttering the first rich 
word of welcome and of joy. Is not this a 
witness of His all-embracing, none-excluding 
love? To thee and thee, dishonoured by what- 
soever unclean spirit, the risen Jesus will speak 
the word of power. You note, too, that this 
word was spoken in the dark. Its soft and 
ravishing music came to Mary through chill, 
cold mist and sombre shadow. That was the 
medium through which, and that was the time 
and season in which, this richest mercy came. 
Note further, that it came amid tears, and sighs, 
and sobs, and sorrows. These it was that 
summoned the risen Saviour to His first mani- 
festation when the grave was passed. I cannot 
but read His matchless love and goodness in all 
this. He would have you believe that the 
cheeriest visions of Himself will come to you in 
your hours of gloom and darkness ; that the 
gladdest and most precious revelations of 
Himself will come to you when the tears are 
in your eyes and a great grief is at your heart; 
that His voice falls upon the ear in tenderest 
modulation, and sweetest symphonies of grace 
when the music of’ this world is silent as the 
night. One cannot listen to Jesus as He utters 
this word “ Mary,” without pondering on the 
Saviour’s individual interest in those who trust 
in Him. Remember He is the Lord of the 
universe; the unnumbered stars, that lie sown 
through all the fields of space like golden 
grain, allown Him Lord. All the hosts, rank 
behind rank, in phalanx deep, of seraphim and 
cherubim, obey His high behest, and dwell in 
the light of His eyes. That Easter morn on 
which the Magdalen saw Him He had led the 
hosts of hell in chains, had returned from a royal 
embassy to disembodied spiritsin Hades, had com- 
pleted a redemption scheme for wide humanity, 
stretching back to Adam, and forward to His 
second coming; and yet His first act, first 
revelation, first joy-gift, first word of power 
with the laurels on His brow, and the mediatorial 
crown in waiting, is to say “Mary!” and to 
drop His balsam into a poor woman's sore heart. 
“My Lord!” says Mary, and I and you may 
say it, too; He calls thee by thy name! In 
hearing this word fall from Jesus’ lips, I cannot 
help feeling how familiar it is. That is what 
ravishes the soul of Mary. She had heard Him 
call her by her name a hundred times. But 
since last she heard Him it seemed as though 
an age had passed. Those awful days among 
the plotting priests and scribes, with Judas and 
Pilate, and Herod and the maddened mob— 
Gethsemane, Calvary, Golgotha. He had gone 
through all that !—and more than man could 
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know. She and her companions, too, had lived 
half a life in those few days. What fear! what 
doubt! what despair! And now the Master 
says “Mary!” again, and it is the same dear, 
mellow, loving, winsome tone. Just the same 
as ever. And Mary’s big woman’s heart swells 
out there as she stands in the garden between 
the empty grave and her risen Lord. She can 
only get one word struggled through the choking 
in the throat, and that is the word, the familiar 
name by which she used to call Him—* Rab- 
boni!” and thus the friendship is resumed on 
the old footing; and despite the years that have 
come and gone since then, this tender, noble 
woman hears her Lord say, “ Mary!” in the 
unseen garden yonder where there 1s no grave, 
where Mary never weeps, and where her answer- 
ing cry, Rabboni! leaps from her sainted lips 
in joy at some new burst of revelation—for 
heaven is the true wonder-land, and glad sur- 
prises are the order of the day. 

I want to say a word or two about Mary’s 


answering word, “ Rabboni!” You will notice | 


that she was in search of her Saviour when she 
heard His gracious voice. No words can tell 
the longing of her heart as she cried, “I know 
not where they have laid Him.” ‘True, her 
sorrowful desire was a mistaken one, inasmuch 
as she only expected to find His honoured clay; 
true, her faith was a limited and feeble thing, 
for she had failed to grasp the possibility of her 
resurrection. So much the more bountiful and 
Godlike was her great reward. He answered 
her dumb, dim, crippled confidence in Him by 
an overwhelming assurance of His mastery over 
death, and of the eternal constancy of His 
omnipotence of love. And to this day it is the 
same. Our poor feeble, flutterings of desire, 
our faint and failing hold upon Him, our failure 
to grasp how great and how divine He is—are 
not visited with cold rebuke, chill upbraid- 
ing or blighting condemnation, but with tender 
forbearance, richer revelation, and more abound- 
ing grace. “Far more exceeding abundantly 
than we ask or think;” that is the measure of 
His dealings with us; the grain of mustard-seed 
is made a great and widespread tree; our smoking 
flax, flickering and about to die, is trimmed and 
replenished, so that instead of being extinguished 
it is nursed into a flame; and our sinking soul, 
instead of being whelmed beneath the flood, is 
lifted up and out of the waters of despondency 
and the whelming despair, and all the measure 
of His chiding is, “Oye faithless ones, wherefore 
did ye doubt ?” 

We meet this Easter morning at the Saviour’s 
empty grave. He is not there, He is risen. 
Like Mary, do you long to find Him? Do you 
most of all desire to see Him? Then turn your 
eyes from the sepulchre. The grave hath no 
longer power over either Him or you. Cast 








your eye along the garden path, fringed with 
the buds of promise and the flowers of hope! 
Ye shall see the Risen One, shall hear His voice 
of tender love, shall cry with joyful assurance, 
Rabboni! and know that He who was dead is 
alive again, and liveth, your Friend, and Lord, 
and Saviour, for evermore ! 


“If Jesus lives can I be sad? 
I know He lives and I am glad: 
Though all the world were dead to me, 
Enough, O Christ, for I have Thee ! 


Me Thou dost comfort and defend, 
Dying, Thine angel Thou wilt send 
To bear me to Thine home above— 
Fair Eden’s garden—land of love! 


I turn me from Thine empty grave ; 
To see Thee, Risen Lord, I crave. 

I hear Thy voice,—Thy form I see ! 
Rabboni! Glory be to Thee!” 


PETHUEL. 


XIII.—MAN AND HIS MAKER. 


“God said, Let us make man.”--GENESIS I. 26. 


BEAUTIFUL in appearance, harmonious in their 
motions, manifold in their operations, beneficent 
in their uses, “The works of the Lord are 
great,” “honourable and glorious,” and “ made 
to be remembered.” 


Ere time a story dated, 
Ere anything had birth, 
He of His grace created 
The heavens and the earth ; 
The mighty mandate breathing, 
He taught the world its place; 
Suspended upon nothing, 
And spun it into space. 


This chapter is a short history of Creation in 
general; and—with due respect to science, be it 
said, it gives the only rational account of the 
origin of the human race. 

Man could not originate himself, for nothing 
can produce nothing; he could not owe existence 
to angels, forcreatures cannot create; he cannot 
be the offspring of blind chance, for everything 
about him shows contrivance and adaptation. 
Finite art or ingenuity cannot make a human 
finger, much less a human body, and still less a 
human mind. 

How does the modern theory of development 
account for man’s existence ? Did some piece of 
inanimate matter become successively a mollusc, 
a frog, a rabbit, a monkey, a man, and a philo- 
sopher ? The question is not asked in ridicule. 
The findings of science, that really are findings, 
must be respected; but surely the development 
theory is yet;too crude and “ undeveloped ” to be 
suffered to discredit the intelligence of all ages, 


























































and destroy our faith in the old religion. Can 
anyone conceive that an oaken chip from a 
carpenter’s block will develop—no matter when, 
into a man-of-war? Yet this would be less 
wonderful than the development of anything 
equally dead into the author of “The Origin of 
Species.” Man, in common with other animals, 
has the power to propagate his kind; and when 
we follow back propagation till we come to a first 
pair, are we dotards for believing them created 
by an Infinite Intelligence? Are we bigoted and 
blind for thinking this far more rational than 
that human life and intellect—man and woman, 
spontaneously emerged from lifeless matter ? 

God said, “ Let us make man.” Mark the 
plural pronoun: there must be some weighty 
reason for its use in a book which makes the 
unity of God the foundation of all religion; and 
what can it be, but that there is a plurality of 
persons in the unity of His nature? Peculiar 
importance was attached to man’s creation. 
All the persons in the Godhead took part in it, 
this, showing that man was meant to fill some 
unique position in the new-made world. 

Beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, all sprung out of 
the earth or the water by the Divine command; 
but God made man out of the dust of the ground, 
and then having reared the beautiful fabric, He 
“breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,” 
and made him “a living soul.” Man thus 
received not only the fleeting breath of an animal 
existence, but an intelligent and deathless spirit, 
differing from the body, and, when separated 
from the body, existing in greater vigour. He 
was made an essential link in the chain of being, 
uniting in his person the animal and the spiritual 
—the frailty of dust and ashes with the breath 
of the Almighty; and, withal, he was endowed 
with such a Consciousness of right and wrong as 
made him a proper subject for moral government. 

The males and females of all other animals 
were produced simultaneously; but Eve was made 
out of Adam, who was thus taught to love and 
honour her as his own flesh. The place assigned 
women by heathens, Mahommedans and infidels 
is shocking and degrading. Christianity alone 
conforms to the original design—restricting man 
to his own wife, and requiring him to treat her 
as being naturally his equal. Eve was not taken 
from Adam’s head or feet, but from his ribs—the 
place next his heart, and that which was then 
done was to pass into a standing law of nature. 
“She shall be called Woman, because she was 
taken out of Man. Therefore, shalla man leave 
his father and mother, and cleave unto his wife : 
and they shall be one flesh.” 

Observe the admirable order of the Creator’s 
works. The sea is made for the fishes, then the 
fishes for the sea ; the air for the birds, then the 
birds for the air ; the grass upon the mountains, 
then the cattle to live upon it. Commencing 
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with things inanimate, He went on next to 
vegetable life, then to animal life, then to life 
rational, spiritual, immortal. The vast temple 
of the universe was built, with its ten thousand 
lamps suspended from the blue vault of heaven; 
then man was created and placed therein ; to 
honour and adore the great Architect and Lord 
of all. 

By our fall through sin we have forfeited all 
claim upon God’s favour, but He has mercifully 
redeemed us by the death of Christ. Now, 
therefore, we are doubly His, and if we do not 
live to Him and love Him, we are guilty of 
robbing God. ‘“O, come, let us worship and 
fall down: let us kneel before the Lord our 


Maker!” 
PATROBAS. 


XIV.—LOST AND FOUND. 


“Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, 
and saith unto Him, Rabboni.”—Joun xx. 16. 


THE crucifixion of Jesus, while it dismayed His 
most courageous followers, transformed two timid 
ones to heroes. Joseph of Arimathea begged the 
body; and Nicodemus, forgetting his lantern, 
made by day arrangements for the embalming. 
They durst not acknowledge the Great Teacher 
whom all men followed, yet they dare protect 
and honour Him when He is execrated and 
executed as a malefactor. His “lifting up” 
draws them unto Him, and puts the right men 
in their right places. Who so likely to prevail 
with Pilate as the “honourable counsellor” ? 
Whence can come the costly spices but from 
the “ruler’s” well-filled purse? A cowardly 
Christian is the basest of cowards, yet do not 
destroy him with unkindness. He may yet 
be valiant when the pinch comes, and render 
service none else can render. 

Because “the Sabbath was at hand,” the inter- 
ment was hastily done; but as soon as it was 
lawful, the two Marys, with Salome and Joanna 
hasten, so early in the morning that it is still 
dark, to finish the anointing. They are, however, 
perplexed about the gravestone. Who will open 
for them that heavy door? Suddenly, the earth 
quakes beneath them—nothing like the shock at 
the crucifixion, for that rent the temple-veil and 
cast dead bodies out of their graves, whereas this 
does but roll away the stone and scare off the 
military. Ignorant of the fact, and unperturbed 
asif an earthquake always heralded the morn, the 
women press forward without fear, to find that 
the stone is gone—that the vault is vacant! Is it 
wonderful they are “sore amazed” ? 

While all the rest stand sighing, wonder-struck 
and helpless, Mary Magdalene reflects, with a 
view to action. Owing so much to the Man 
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killed on Calvary, she feels bound to find Him. 
She concludes that the sepulchre has been 


violated and the body stolen, and instantly runs 


for assistance to John and Peter. 

The two apostles cannot believe the tidings. 
Remembering the stone, and the seal, and the 
soldiers, they think Mary must be mistaken ; 
yet, anxious to know the worst, they “ran both 
together.” That is, they set off together, but 

s are so unequal. Cushi is no match for 
Ahimaaz, though the latter starts much later. 
Some who start together for heaven soon part 
company, and are never “together” thereafter. 
John and Peter go at a full run, leaving Mary 
to come on, as best she might, at her woman’s 
pace behind them. 

Much younger, probably much lighter than 
Peter, John gets to the garden first. Stooping 
low and peering through the dark, he can just 
see the graveclothes, inferring doubtless that the 
body is still there. Hot and almost breathless, 
Peter steps to his side, springs into the vault, and 
describes its state to John, who enters to see for 
himself : “And he saw and believed.” What 
did he believe? Just what Peter did, the testi- 
mony of Mary—that the Master’s corpse was 
stolen—nothing more ; “For as yet they know 
not the Scripture, that He must rise from the 
dead.” Then, suspecting that if discovered on 
the spot, they may be saddled with the theft, 
they seek again the security of their lodgings. 

The other women appear to have left the 
garden some time before, so that Mary Magdalene 
is now alone. She stands “at the sepulchre 
weeping,” caring not what may be done to her. 
There is comfort for her, if she could but take it 
in. Dawn rests on the Olives Mountain, birds 
are twittering in the mulberry-trees, the garden 
lavishes its fragrance on the breath of morn; the 
Master has left His chamber, and His attendants 
have put everything in order; but what is all 
this to Mary? She thinks of the Master as 
murdered, His sepulchre as profaned, His body 
as stolen. No eye has she for beauty, no ear for 
music, no heart for joy. 

The angels, it appears, can make themselves 
visible or invisible at their pleasure. The two 
that Mary now saw were undoubtedly those seen 
during her absence by the other women. They 
had remained till now, but when Peter and John 
arrived, they put on their invisible garments. 
These hasty seekers of the Crucified do not even 
find-any angels. 


One might think, from Mary’s behaviour, that 
angels at early morn, to such as cared to get up 
to see them, were as plentiful as nightingales in 
May. Had she been a celestial princess, with 
angels for her constant handmaids, she could 
scarcely have carried her head so high above 
them. They are ready to give comfort, but her 
heart has room for nothing but her huge sorrow. 
She abruptly stops them at their first word anent 
her crying, as if saying, “ How can I help crying ? 
Ask no foolish questions.” Then she gives them 
her back, turning to weep afresh, or to seek in 
another direction. 

Having thus snubbed the angels, and turned 
round, she “saw Jesus standing,” and knew 
Him not. Either her eyes were “holden,” or 
His voice had changed, or His resurrection gar- 
ments puzzled her. 

“Woman,” said He, “why weepest thou ? 
whom seekest thou?” He spoke no doubt some- 
what roughly, as Joseph did to his brethren. 
She mistakes Him for “the gardener,” and she 
replies accordingly. She names no name. “Him,” 
is what thrice she says, without specifying whom 
she means, for to her it seems that everybody 
must know that. So, the Shulamite demands 
of the watchman, “ Saw ye Him whom my soul 
loveth ?” “Sir,” cries Mary, “if thou have 
borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
Him, and I will take Him away.” So true is 
the proverb, “ Love feels no load.” Jesus was 
crucified in mid life, and a hundred-weight of 
spices had been added to His body, yet Mary 
would carry Him away! 

Joseph could not long act the haughty grandee 
of Egypt. All the while that he was browbeat- 
ing his brethren, the latent brother kept tugging 
at his heart. Out it came, in spite of himself— 
“T am Joseph!” So, Jesus is constrained to 
discover Himself to Mary. One word sets all 
right, for now His voice is soft and tender as when 
she heard it first, long, long ago, when—having 
expelled the seven foul fiends within her, He 
bade her go in peace and sin no more. “ Mary!” 
She cannot mistake that tone. Turning again 
from the grave, she sees that it is He—she 
beholds Him living whom she seeks as dead, 
and answers His significant word with one 
of equal import. “Rabboni!” What a full- 


ness there is in it—fulness of faith, of love, 
of joy! 


PATROBAS. 
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TAULER. 


7 AULER: 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


# AULER, the Preacher, walked one autumn day, 
Without the walls of Strasburg, by the Rhine, 
Pondering the solemn miracle of life: 
As one who, wandering in the starless night, 
Feels, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 
And hears the thunder of an unknown sea 
Breaking along an unimagined shore. 
And as he walked he prayed—even the same 
Old prayer with which for half a score of years, 
Morning, and noon, and evening, lip and heart, 
Had groaned : “ Have pity upon me, O Lord ! 
Thou seest, while teaching others, I am blind : 
Send me a man that can direct my steps!” 
Then, as he mused, he heard along his path 
A sound of an old man’s staff among 
The dry, dead linden leaves, and looking up, 
He saw a stranger, weak, and poor, and old. 
“Peace unto thee, father!” Tauler said ; 
“God gives thee a good day!” The old man raised 
Slowly his calm blue eyes. “I thank thee, son; 
But all my days are good, and none are ill.” 
Wondering thereat, the preacher spake again : 
“God give thee a happy life.” The old man smiled, 
“T never am unhappy.” 

Tauler laid 
His hand upon the stranger’s coarse grey sleeve : 
“ Tell me, O father, what thy strange words mean. 
Surely man’s days are evil, and his life 
Sad as the grave it leads to.” ‘“ Nay, my son, 
Our times are in God’s hands, and all our days 
Are as our needs: for shadow as for sun, 
For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due; since that is best which is, 
And that which is not, sharing not his life, 
Is evil only as devoid of good. 
And for the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to His will, 
And calm trust in the Holy Trinity, 
Its knowledge, goodness, and almighty power.” 
Silently wondering for a little space, 
Stood the great preacher; then he spake a3 one 
Who suddenly grappling with a haunting thought, 
Which long has followed, whispering through the dark 
Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking, into light: 
‘“‘ What if God’s will consign thee hence to hell ?” 
“Then,” said the stranger, cheerily, “ be it so. 
What hell may be I know not; this I know— 
I cannot lose the presence of the Lord : 
One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 
His dear Humanity; the other, Love, 
Clasps His Divinity. So, where I go 
He goes; and better fire-walled hell with Him 
Than golden-gatéed Paradise without.” 
Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 
Like the first ray that fell on chaos, clove 
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GATHERINGS. 


Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 

Darkly at noon. And, as the strange old man 
Went his slow way until his silver hair 

Set like the white moon, where the hills of vines 
Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head and said : 

“‘ My prayer is answered. God hath sent the man 
Long sought, to teach me, by his simple trust, 
Wisdom the weary schoolmen never knew.” 

So, entering with a changed and cheerful step 


The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 

A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 
Which tracing backward till its airy lines 
Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes 
O’er broad fagade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 

Up the stone lace-work, chiselled by the wise 
Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where 

In the noon brightness the great minster’s tower, 
Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 
Rose like a visible prayer. ‘“ Behold!” he said, 
“The stranger’s faith made plain before mine eyes ! 
As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 

The dark triangle of its shade alone 

When the clear day is shining on its top: 

So darkness in the pathway of man’s life 

Is but the shadow of God’s providence, 

By the great sun of wisdom cast thereon; 

And what is dark below is light in heaven !” 


Sea = 


PATHERINGS. 


RUSH-BEARING.— Being in Lancashire lately, in 
the town of Rochdale, and finding many of the 
working people keeping holiday, I was told that 
it was the “Rubbing week,” a wake or feast 
which had come down from those early times, when, 
carpets being unknown or very rare, our ancestors 
strewed the floors of their pzrlours and churches 
with straw and rushes. scvr having met with 
this custom in the midland or southern counties, 
and being a great lover of old English customs, 
when they are innocent and picturesque, I felt 
an interest in hunting up such information as was 
obtainable. The Church of the past, it appears, 
held a religious festival in connection with this prac- 
tice, and it must have been one of the most beautiful 
things in the ritual of those days. In many parts of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Westmoreland, where 
the féte is properly kept up, the young women, 
dressed in white, and carrying garlands of flowers 
and rushes, walk in procession to the parish church, 
attended of course by a rustic crowd, with flags 
waving and music playing. Arrived at the church 
they hang their floral chaplets on the chancel 
rails, and retiring as they came, give the rest of the 
day to feasting and merry-making. The lovely 
village of Ambleside was long, and may be still, a 
chief stronghold of this popular custom, but in 
many places, all that is pleasing to the eye has 
long since disappeared, and the ‘“ Rush-bearing ”’ 
has degenerated into a mere occasion and excuse for 


idleness and dissipation. A lady who boasts of 
being Lancashire-born, and by no means an old 
lady, assured me that she distinctly remembered 
visiting, in her childhood, a village church, where 
rushes were strewn upon the floor; and it isa sin- 
gular fact that up to the passing of the Corporation 
Reform Act, in 1869, the Norwich town-clerk paid 
to the subsachrist of the cathedral a guinea annually 
for strewing the floor of the cathedral with rushes 
on the Mayor’s day, from the western door to the 
entrance to the choir. I believe that in almost 
every case where the churchwardens’ accounts for 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been 
preserved, entries may be found of payments. 
generally of a few pence, for rushes for the pews. 

THELWALL thought it very unfair to influence a 
child’s mind by inculcating any opinions before it 
had come to years of discretion to choose for itself, 
I showed him my garden, and told him it was my 
botanical garden. “How so?” said he, “it is 
covered with weeds.” ‘‘Oh!” I replied, “ that is 
only because it has not yet come to its age of 
discretion and choice. The weeds, you see, have 
taken the liberty to grow,and I thought it unfair 
in me to prejudice the soil against roses and 
strawberries.” — Coleridge. 

Tur most benighted persons I have known 
have been, in some things, the most sceptical. 
The most sceptical are often notoriously the 
greatest bigots.— The Bros. Hare. 
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; ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CH : 
RODYNE is a LIQUID MEDICINE 


i vor ous 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 






CHLORODYNE. 


Is the TRUE bo ge od I 


: A STHM which ASSUAG PAIN of EVERY CHE, REEUMA 
Beoncurnis. toad sar a ——< 
sleep OUT HEADACHE, *MPORTANT CAUTION. 
INVIGORATES the. N the NERVOUS » The IMMENSE SALE of this® 
SYSTE REMED has given rise to 
REAT ES a UNSCRUPULO IMITATIO! 


| Daa BROWNE’S CHLO- 


DY NE.—This eae remed 
was discovered COLLI 
BROWNE, and t! Chlorodyne 


coined by him pet to designate 
it. brie ghee. ‘ial Eo seainey. 
so vast ne to sui oe u- 
generally su’ 
concern to the public that they 
- sa be rns upon by val imita- 
per pitas on account 
of ck cheapres oe | the same 
=, Dr. j. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
ORODYNE isa totally distinct 
Sine from the spurious compounds 
— yeas in the ree of which 
in disappointment and 
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a BAS ob Sq ERY, 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, asa Cli REPORT that 
it ACTS ARM, one dose 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Stadt 
Calcutta, © DOSES 
COMPLETELY “CURED ME of 


RHA.” 
D* 43 RCOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 
oar ota rapidly cuts short all 


FPILEPSY. SPASMS, COLIC 
‘PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


.B.—EVERY BOTTLE : 
GEVUINE CHLORODYN 
BEARS on the GOVERN 
STAMP “the NAME OF THE 


*NVENTO 

De J: CoLLis Browne. 

SOLD in BOTTLES, 1s. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.'S NEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Prince in the Midst. By Soprnia 
M. NuGENT. With a Preface by the Rev. C. A. 


Fox. 16mo.,tloth, 1s. 


“This little book contains many beautiful meditations.” —Christian. 


The Upper Springs &the Nether Springs; 
or, Life Hid with Christ in God. By ANNA 
Surpron, Small crown 8vo., 2s, 6., cloth.. 

“The volume is full of personal ilhustrations of vali ious devoted- 

ness, which those who are called wpon to address ae young will 
know how to value and employ.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


The Lord’s Pursebearers. By 
STRETTON, Crown 8vo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
“* Full of power and pathos.”—Ziverpool Mercury. 


HESBA 





Nobody. By Miss WARNER. Crown 8vo., . 
cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. (New Volume of “ The 
Golden Ladder ” Series. ) 

** An admirable present for girls.” —Record. 


Through Shadow to Sunshine. By Mrs. 


HORNIBROOK. Small crown $vo., illus., 3s. 6d. 
‘* Will well repay perusal.” 


The Black Sheep of the Parish. By 


Lapy DuNBOYNE. Crown 8vo., cloth, illustrated, 
Is. (‘Crown ” Series.) 


Mrs. Arnold. By Miss WODEHOUSE. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, illus., 1s. (“ Crown” Series.) 








Works by Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 








A Noble Vine. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘€A good book for devotional reading— just what i is siaeal for the 
capes of the invalid, or for perusal on Sunday.” —Christian Age. 


Matthew Mellowdew, « Story with More 


Heroes than One. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s, 


Paul Meggitt’s Delusion. With six full- 
page Plates. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


Chronicles of Capstan Cabin; or, The 


Children’s Hour. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d., cloth. 





A Man Every Inch of Him; or, The 
Story of Frank Fullerton’s Bchool-daya, With 
full-page Illus. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Peter P . oF, True as the Clock. 
Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Noestleton Magna. A Story of Yorkshire. 
Methodism. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 





LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 





























| FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT & PALATABLE 


Household Recipes, 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 
& Co., LEEDS, enclosing a penny stamp for 
postage, when you will be presented with a 
valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated, called 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


“ The book embraces a wide field of useful- 
ness.”"—British Workwoman. 





“Can scarcely fail to prove of service.”— Zhe 
Rock. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 








GUOODALL’S' 


CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards Without Eggs, 
In Less Time, and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Puddings and Jam Tarts 
Delicious to Stewed Rice and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything, and alone. 

Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will 
give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain 
the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a use- 
ful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 

GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
SOLD IN BOXES, 6d. and 1s, each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 


Yorkshire Relish. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Sold everywhere in Bottles, 6d., 13., & 2s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., LEEDS. 














That the Public experience great difficulty in procuring 


REALLY GOOD TEA AND COFFEE, 


and this fact has been impressed upon us by numerous 
friends of all classes, who have represented to us the im- 
mense boon that would be conferred upon the community 
by our supplying these articles at wholesale prices. This 
we have determined to do; and we are Confident that eur 
wide experience, and our thorough knowledge of the art of 
blending, will enable us to meet the want that is so much 
felt. Finest Teas at Is. to 3s. 6d. per Ib., 

and the Finest Coffees at 8d. to 1s.6d. per Ib. 

SAMPLES FORWARDED FREE OF Cost. 


SEDDON & WIER, Wholerale)Tea & Coffee Dealers, 
1. Beer Lane, Great Tower St., London, E.C. 








For Ladies’ 
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L V4 ET E E NS MANCHESTER. 


EWIS’S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the manufacturers 

of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now knownall over the world 
as the “‘ BON MARCHE” VELVETEENS. They are fast pile and 
fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. Ifa dress should wear badly or 
be in any respect faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at 
all, and pay the full cost for making and trimming. The price of these 
beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now 
worn is 2s,a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers 
at 3s. 6d.. 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. a yard. The public, although they don’t 
know it, have to pay two or three profits—the difference between the 
manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
LEWIS'S, of Market Street, MANCHESTER, manufacture these 
Velveteens, and it might almost be said give them to the public for 2s. 
ayard. LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patternsof these extraordinary 
Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for themselves whether 
LEWIS'S praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for 
patterns on ordinary post-card, LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders 
amounting to gos. and upwards, toany address in the United Kingdom. 


LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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m5 ALL NEURALGIC COMPLAINTS} 
ES ABUSED 70 YEARS 


"SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD: 





® Write for Samples and Contrast with any Others. 
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THESE 45 stopiiedat the widineac 
TEAS *° Hoi. BRRAge PAID 


Prices : 1/8 to 3|= per lb. 


ELLIS DAVIES & Co. 
44, Lord Street,; LIVERPOOL. 
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